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1A DATELESS BARGAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘* Lady Lovelace,” ete. 
CHAPTER V. 

FRANK was too quick-witted not to 
know what Joyce meant when she said, 
t with that look of fun in her eyes, that her 
mother’s receptions “must be seen to be 
appreciated.” To him, with his know- 
ledge of Mrs, Shenstone’s weakness of 
‘character, and its inherent silliness, but 
one inference was possible, viz. that she 
had thrown open her doors to all sorts and 
‘conditions of men, without criticising their 
| Pee to respectable society, probably 

without so much as enquiring whether they 
| had passports to criticise. 

It filled him with apprehension, most of 

all on Mab’s account. Joyce, he naturally 
felt, was safe enough. He had a right to 
say a word as to her comings and goings, 
| her sayings and doings, the friendships she 
| accepted or refused. But Mab, with her 
‘ odd, reserved ways, her sudden, unaccount- 
1 able impulses, seemed to him beset with 
| pitfalls right and left. 

In his apprehension, he wrote a long 
: letter to Uncle Archie, outlining the “ situa- 
tion ” as delicately as possible, but stating 
most emphatically his own opinion that if 
; the old gentleman could make his annual 
i visit to London tally with Mrs. Shen- 
} stone’s stay in the metropolis, it would be 

an amazingly good thing for all persons 

concerned, 

Uncle Archie, though at one with the 
young man in spirit on the matter, was 
yet disposed to resent his out-spoken frank- 
ness as something of an impertinence. Ac- 

cordingly he wrote curtly enough in reply : 
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“T rely upon the common-sense and dis- 
4 cretion of my younger niece to keep me 
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informed of any matters that may require 
my presence in town. My investments do 
not need looking after just now (a likeli- 
hood you so kindly suggest), and—I have } 
the gout.” 

Frank groaned over this letter. “ Talk 
about the emancipation of women,” he 
said; “nine-tenths of them want protec- 
tion, not emancipatioa.” 

By a coincidence, the word he used so 
disparagingly was just then more frequently 
on Mrs. Shenstone’s lips than any other. 
She said it to herself very often in those 
days. Every time, in fact, she took out 
her cheque-book, and enjoyed the privilege 
she had never tasted in her husband’s life- 
time, of drawing large sums of money for 
foolish or unnecessary purposes; when- 
ever she selected her youthful and ultra- 
fashionable costumes from her Parisian 4 
dressmaker ; and lastly, but not least em- 
phatically, when she gave carte blanche to 
her acquaintances in London to bring to 
her house anyone upon whom was set a seal 
of distinction, no matter of what sort or | 
kind. 

“For I am determined to gather about } 
me the notabilities of my time,” she con- 
fidentially informed Joyce, as she planned 
her first evening reception. ‘‘My houseshall 
be a representative house, so far as I can 
make it one; the meeting-place of the lead- 
ing spirits of art, literature, and science.” 

Ever since the one snub Mrs. Shenstone 
had received from the aristocratic hand of 
the Countess of Cranbury, this had been 
her ambition. 

“ Ah,” murmured Joyce, in response, ‘‘I 
hope it won’t be a case of Glendower call- 
ing ‘spirits from the vasty deep.’” 

Mrs. Shenstone wisely passed over the 
allusion. 

“These Friday evenings will be a mo- 
mentous undertaking. I expect to sink or | 
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swim by them. I am told that anyone can 
give afternoons in London, and make them 
‘go’ passably ; but to fill your rooms one 
evening every week requires talent of a 
high order.” 

Joyce pursed her lips and said nothing. 

‘*T rely upon you and Mab to act as my 
coadjutors. You are handsome, and will 
make the house attractive ; Mab, though 
plain, might be picturesque if she chose——” 

Like flame to tinder was this slighting 
allusion to Mab’s appearance. 

* Mab plain?” Joyce cried. ‘*‘ Why, she 
has a beauty all her own if people had 
only eyes to see it.” 

“ Yes ; so your father used to say, but I 
never had eyes to see it. Don’t look at 
me like that, Joyce; there is nothing to 
get red and excited over. The one thing I 
want to do is to make my rooms pic- 
turesque and attractive, and I rely upon 
you two girls to help me.” 

* Oh, I'll help you, mother!” answered 
Joyce, catching scent of the fun of the 
thing, and ready to run it down. ‘We 
must do the thing well, or not at all. We 
must give thought, time, energy to the 
work.” 

“Exactly, Joyce,” exclaimed Mrs. Shen- 
stone, delighted at the prospect of sympa- 
thetic help. ‘‘ Thought, as you say, must 
be given to the undertaking. Very well, 
I have given endless thought to the man- 
ner in which people entertain in London, 
and it seems to me that the first thing to 
do is to make the house distinguished. 
In every house, if you notice it, there is a 
feature 

“Two, three, more I should say.” 

“Well no, not as arule. Insome houses 
religion is a feature ; in some, politics ; in 
some, science ; in some, art ; in some, beauty 





‘Oh, mother, let’s go in for beauty here! 
You, I, Mab! Let’s make our features a 
feature, and the thing’s done.” 

Mrs. Shenstone shook her head. 

* You and I would do, Joyce,” she said 
complacently, “‘ but Mab would spoil it all. 
No; I have thought it well over, and have 
come to the conclusion that picturesque- 
ness is the thing we can best accomplish. 
As I said before Mab can be made to look 
picturesque ; though beautiful, never. As 
for you and me, it is quite unimportant 
which réle we adopt.” 

The bland manner in which she, a woman 
on the other side of forty, with colourless 
face and expressionless features, bracketed 
herself with the youthful and handsome 





Joyce, was proof of vanity swollen almost 
to the verge of fatuity. 

Joyce, ruffled by the second allusion to 
Mab’s unloveliness, made no reply. 

“Now I was reading the other day in 
one of the Society journals—I forget which 
—the description of some celebrated literary 
family—I forget the name—at home to 
their friends, Great stress was laid upon 
the picturesqueness of the rooms and the 
people.” 

“Were they got up in war paint and 
feathers like Choctaw Indians, and were 
the rooms stuffed with pampas-grass and 
emu eggs ?” 

*‘Ah, now I’ve forgotten that too. Pam- 
pas-grass would of course be most effective 
introduced in sufficient quantities. But if 
I remember rightly these people got their 
effects by tasteful arrangements of chair- 
backs, antimacassars that is, of brilliant 
colours, red here, olive-green there, or old 

old.” 

‘“‘Chair-backs, antimacassars, how de- 
liciously simple!” cried Joyce; “a walk 
down Regent Street and the thing is 
done.” 

“Ah, then there’s the arrangement of 
them in their right places, and the people— 
you, me, Mab—to be set off tothe best advan- 
tage against them. The dark corners of 
the room must be lighted up with scarlet 
or old gold satin 4 

‘* Mother, I’ve a splendid idea; there’s 
nothing so scarlet as tomatoes nor so golden 
as oranges. Wouldn’t big, piled-up baskets 
of tomatoes and oranges do better than 
anything in the dark corners, and be so 
delightfully original and distinctive into 
the bargain ?” 

“We'll try the effect. Yes, we must be 
original, whatever else we are not. Mrs. 
Farran—you know she is artistic, and 
literary, and musical, and theatrical, and 
has her rooms always full—said to me only 
yesterday, when I was calling and talking 
these things over with her, ‘Mrs. Shen- 
stone, be original at any cost, and don’t 
allow yourself to be swamped by the mullti- 
tude.’ ” 

“Oh, we'll be original enough, never 
fear,” cried Joyce, with a comical little 
twist of one corner of her mouth, “ and as 
for the multitude we'll swamp them alto- 
gether, deluge and drown them with our 
originality. I'll set off for Covent Garden 
this very minute, mother, and buy tomatoes 
and oranges by the hundredweight, and 
rosy-cheeked apples, a lemon or two, pine- 
apples, and a carrot, and if we can’t light up 
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our dark corners with originality I should 
amazingly like to see the person who can.” 

Joyce’s purchases, however, successful as 
they might be from a culinary point of view, 
were, so far as decoration was concerned, a 
profitless investment. 

Only two days before her first reception 
took place, Mrs. Shenstone came driving 
home from her morning calls at a tremen- 
dous pace, breathless in her eagerness to 
consult with Joyce over another form of 
display for the originality that was in her, 
and which was destined shortly to dazzle 
the eyes of the world. 

“T have just been calling on Mrs. 
O’Halloran,” she began, going hurriedly 
into the room where Joyce, at the piano, 
was getting through some storms and 
whirlwinds of preludes and scales. ‘She is 
the wife of the Irish member, you know, 
whom we met at Bournemouth last year, 
and she said to me with that lovely rolling 
accent of hers, ‘and it’s in the fashion you 
ought to be, Mrs. Shenstone; whatever 
else you're out of, be in that. You ought 
to catch what’s in the air, ride on the top 
of the times if you’d like to be one of the 
women of the day.’ Well, Joyce, I stayed 
with her nearly two hours, and all that 
time people came in and out, and they 
talked of nothing—absolutely nothing but 
Irish politics, and the dreadful manner in 
which Ireland had been ground to the dust 
by the Saxons.” 

“Oh, my poor tomatoes!” sighed Joyce, 
feeling they would be doomed to the sauce- 
pan now, and the dark corners of the 
drawing-room be begrudged to them. 

* And, by-the-way, Joyce, there were 
among others two such charming people 
calling, a brother and sister. He was such a 
splendid-looking man, tall, with fine fea- 
tures and a grand defiant air, between 
forty and fifty years of age I should think; 
and the sister—oh, so sweet and gentle and 
soft speaking, all smiles and curls.” 

“Trish both ?” 

“No, American, His name is George 
Ritchie Buckingham. Captain Bucking- 
ham, I think they called him. He writes 
for the press, and does ever so many things 
besides. I asked them both a great many 
questions about themselves; they answered 
them everyone.” 

Joyce could fancy her mother asking a 
great many questions. 

‘And you should have heard him talk 
about poor Ireland’s wrongs. It was grand 
beyond anything. He was defiant, furious. 
I never heard finer declamation.” 





Joyce shrugged her shoulders. ‘I sup- 
pose he forgot he was addressing an Eng- 
lish lady ?” 

“No; that was the point of it all. He 
kept repeating over and over again, ‘I 
don’t forget, madam, that you are a 
daughter of the conquering race, of the 
race that delights to quench nationalities, 
to uproot trees of liberty.’ No, I think it 
was standards he said.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter which. Trees often 
are standards—rose trees, thatis. Have 
a cup of tea, mother ?” 

Mrs. Shenstone was thankful for a cup 
of tea. Her lips were dry, and there was 
yet a good deal remaining for them to do. 

She nibbled a biscuit, and went on with 
her talk at intervals, 

“So I was thinking, Joyce, as the topic 
of Ireland’s wrongs is on everyone’s lips 
just now, we might as well take up with 
the Irish question hotly, and——” 

“Combining originality with fashion,” 
suggested Joyce. 

* Exactly—gather about us distinguished 
politicians and men of letiers of all nation- 
alities.” 

“Tn rooms appropriately decorated with 
shamrocks, infernal machines, floating ban- 
ners with stars and stripes upon them,” 
continued Joyce. 

** Become at once envied and popular 
among our friends——” 

“And end with seeing our names men- 
tioned with due honour in the police re- 
ports of the daily papers.” And here Joyce, 
with a right-down merry laugh, sank back 
in her chair, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

The laugh disconcerted Mrs. Shenstone 
a little. 

“‘T thought you were going to help me, 
Joyce. I relied upon you. You know I 
always do,” she began complainingly. 

The real plaintiveness in her voice re- 
called Joyce to seriousness. ‘So I will 
help you, mother. Choose your dress for 
you, if you like. Of course you'll be all in 
green, with Limerick lace !” 

“Yes ; green is becoming to delicate 
complexions. But the lace! I can’t en- 
dure Limerick lace. We'll think over that. 
And the shamrocks! they'll be the diffi- 
culty. Now, where can we get shamrocks 
in London—in large quantities I mean, of 
course, for I should want big bunches all 
over the house ?” 

“ Wouldn’t clover do; it’s wonderfully 
like shamrock ?” 


“Ah, it might! That’s a good idea. 
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Now there’s something else. That little 
maid of yours, Kathleen, will come in most 
usefully. She has a thoroughly Irish face 
and manner, and, if we dress her up and 
impress upon her that she must try and 
pick up her father’s way of speaking and 
drop her mother’s Cockney twang, we can 
make a feature of her in the entertain- 
ment. She can hand refreshments, or wait 
on the ladies.” 

“Oh, we can easily get features of that 
sort, mother, if you want them. In Covent 
Garden, the other day, every other woman 
I met with a basket was Irish to the back- 
bone.” 

“And there’s Ned too! I wonder what 
has become of him? He is a fine Irish- 
looking fellow. He might slip into livery 
for the evening and open the door.” 

“Green, with silver harps on the collar. 
The theatrical costumiers in the Strand 
might supply it for the evening.” 

“Ring the bell, Joyce, and send for 
Kathleen, and we'll see if we can get Ned 
here as footman. It was ridiculous of him 
to be in such a hurry to quit our service. 
My own belief is that Mab half turned his 
brain with the books she would persist in 
lending him, and quite unfitted him for his 
station in life.” 

Kathleen, summoned and interrogated by 
Mrs. Shenstone, stated rather doggedly 
that she felt certain Ned would never con- 
sent to act as footman, even for an evening 
— No, not even if Miss Mab were to ask 
him to.” 

The easy familiar way in which the girl 
spoke her last sentence made Joyce turn 
round and look at her. 

Mrs. Shenstone, not quick in detecting 
shades of expression, went on calmly put- 
ting her questions. ‘‘ Where was Ned now ? 
What was he doing? Earning so much 
money, she supposed that he could afford to 
scorn the idea of service ?” 

Mab, coming into the room at this mo- 
ment, stood an interested listener waiting 
for the answer. 

‘He is at Woolwich, ma’am, working at 
the Arsenal. He gets a pound a week; I 
don’t suppose he saves on that.” 

‘How long has he been there ?” asked 
Mab in surprise. ‘ When he wrote to me 
last, about three months ago, he was just 
starting for America. He said he had an 
offer of steady work over there in some 
factory at New York.” 

“He altered his mind, miss, and took 
other work that cffered.” 

* Kathleen,” interrupted Mrs, Shenstone, 





“how is it you've dropped your pretty 
brogue ? you talked just now exactly like an 
English girl.” 

“ You should roll your ‘rs’ along for a 
yard-and-a-half before you let them go, 
Kathleen,” interposed Joyce. 

“Tell Ned to write to me,” said Mab, 
“and tell me what he does with himself 
on Sundays.” 

Then Mrs, Shenstone took possession of 
the girl. 

“Come up into my dressing-room at 
once, Kathleen,” she said ; ‘‘I want to try 
on your head a little arrangement in lace 
and velvet I bought for you coming 
home.” 

“ Mab,” asked Joyce, when the two girls 
found themselves téte-a-téte over the after- 
noon tea-tray, “ will you mind telling me 
why you take such a deep interest in Ned 
Donovan, and insist on keeping up a cor- 
respondence with him?” 

Mab’s fingers trifled nervously with her 
teaspoon. 

“ T suppose it is from pure sympathy and 
fellow feeling,” she answered in a low 
voice. “I am trying to save him from 
himself.” 

Joyce looked at her, for the moment 
puzzled and silenced. 

**You see,” Mab went on in an apolo- 
getic and explanatory voice, “most of us 
are dual—half good, half bad, and it is 
hard work at times to keep our bad half in 
chains.” 

Joyce’s reply, given with an almost de- 
fiant energy, was full of a mystic meaning 
for Mab. 

It was: “Better rouse your bad half, 
fight it out, and be done with it. <A foe 
in chains is a living, not a slain foe.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ That’s me twenty years hence,” whis- 
pered Joyce to Frank Ledyard, regardless 
of grammar, intent only on fun; her 
quick sense of humour catching glimpse of 
and exaggerating a subtle likeness which 
existed between her mother and herself. 

It was the last of Mrs. Shenstone’s re- 
ceptions, which had been continued with 
more or less success throughout the season. 

The above remark had been drawn 
forth by a question put by the hostess to 
a spinster lady in the fifties, and severely 
marked with small-pox, as to why she 
had not adopted the latest Parisian fashion 
in hair-dressing, “It threw the features 
into such bold relief.” 
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Frank winced under the allusion to a 
possible kinship between Joyce’s frank 
speaking and her mother’s affectation of 
ingenuousness, 

He bit his lip to keep back a reply which 
must have been one of two. 

Either “a caricature is as much like a 
portrait as you are like your mother.” 

Or, “If I thought even in fifty years’ 
time you would grow into your mother’s 
counterpart, I should put a bullet through 
my brain at once,” 

Mrs. Shenstone had not succeeded in 
filling her rooms to overflowing, as she had 
purposed when she first started her weekly 
gatherings. So far, her evenings were to be 
pronounced failures. But she had cer- 
tainly succeeded in collecting in that 
small sprinkling of people who surrounded 
her enough of eccentricity, if not of origi- 
nality, to have kept the comic journals 
supplied with models for their character 
sketches for a whole year. 

Everyone in the room, it was evident, 
was someone, and did something, or had 
been someone and had done something. 
Here, in a corner near the window, sat a 
fair, moderately young woman, dressed in 
ceerulean blue, with a silver crescent worn 
above her left ear, and a chatelaine of 
silver stars hanging from her right side. 
Under the nom de guerre of ‘‘ Incuba” she 
had published a bulky volume of poems 
addressed to “earth’s green fields and 
heaven’s radiant blue.” In converse with 
her sat an ancient demoiselle, powder- 
puffed, rouged, bewigged, befrilled, who 
had once been a prima donna, but who 
had been compelled, after a short season, 
now some forty years past, to subside into 
obscurity on account of the sudden failure 
of her voice. She delighted to expatiate 
on that one season, the bouquets, the 
bracelets, the eager eyes that used to 
follow her up the steps of the orchestra, 
the distinguished arms that had assisted 
her down. 

Replicas of this type, with deviations, 
abounded in the room. The men, also 
speaking generally, were of much the 
same calibre. The drama was represented 
by some half-dozen inferior actors ; politics 
by about as many youthful scribblers for 
the lower-class press. There was no mis- 
taking them. A trifle débonnair, a trifle 
jaunty they were, and thoroughly good- 
natured everyone, with any amount of 
“rattling good stories” oozing from their 
finger-tips. 

Thoroughly at home among these, yet 








standing out distinctly from them, like a 
cray-fish among prawns, was the Captain 
Buckingham whom Mrs. Shenstone had 
painted in such glowing colours to Joyce. 
He stood half a head taller than most men 
there, his self-assertiveness and generally 
lofty bearing possibly giving him credit for 
three-quarters of an inch beyond what 
Nature had endowed him with. Fancy a 
dark, handsome, lawless bandit, with a 
square jaw, piercing eyes, a thick wave of 
grey hair pushed back from his brow, com- 
pelled, from stress of circumstances, to lay 
aside his lawlessness for a time and act the 
gentleman in a lady’s drawing-room. A 
more vivid picture than this of George 
Ritchie Buckingham could not be given. 

Irish politics were rampant in the room. 
Buckingham’s deep-chested tones rang to 
the door, and outside it, where Frank was 
having a farewell five minutes with Joyce. 

“ T’'m not forgetting the least of Ireland’s 
wrongs when | say let your reformation, 
though sweeping, be judicious. A high- 
handed thoroughness, combined with a fine 
judgment, is what is needed at this crisis.” 

“Which way will you read that wise 
sentence ?” said Frank irritably. ‘‘ Joyce, 
take my word for it, that man is one of the 
biggest windbags that ever breathed. I’ve 
had a little to do, off and on, with unmask- 
ing scoundrels ; I should amazingly enjoy 
unmasking thisone. I wonder how much 
of all that grand talk abouta ‘fine judg- 
ment’ is let off, like smoke, to hide the 
fire——” 

“Hush!” whispered Joyce, locking 
nervously over her shoulder towards a 
lady who at that moment came out of an 
ante-room, adjusting her opera cloak as she 
went along. She was a tall, fair woman 
of about eight-and-twenty, with a great 
deal of fluffy light hair disposed 4! Ameri- 
caine over her forehead, a very pale com- 
plexion, a minute mouth, and large, steely 
blue eyes. 

“George wasn’t willing to stir, so I leave 
him behind. I’m overdone with gaiety,” 
she said to Joyce as she swept past. 

“That was Sylvia Buckingham,” said 
Joyce, after bowing a good-night. “You 
put my heart in my mouth. I’m sure she 
heard you.” 

‘No fear! Good-bye, Joyce. I’ve my 
leader to write for the ‘St, George’s 
Gazette.’ Ishall have the imp round for 
copy before I’m ready for him. Be 
moderate! Yes, of course I shall. I’ve 
got a good start to begin with to-night : 
‘Reformation sweeping, combined with a 
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fine judgment, etc. ete.’ 
darling, good-night.” 

In order to help him more quickly up 
that ladder, for whose top-step his feet 
were tingling, Frank had of late taken to 
writing articles for the press; among 
others, for the “St. George’s Gazette,” a 
weekly high-class Conservative paper, of 
“the candle, the bell, and the book” 
order. It presented to its readers on the 
following morning, a biting article on the 
Irish question, in which the fingers of 
American agitators, who dipped them un- 
asked into this far from savoury squab 
pie, were freely rapped. 


Good-night, 





BEAUTY’S HANDMAIDS. 


TRADITION, badinage, and the advertise- 
ment columns of ladies’ newspapers have 
enveloped the toilet table with an air of 
mystery that renders it almost an object 
of horror to the sterner sex. In their minds 
it is associated with pernicious confections 
and instruments of torture dear to the 
enterprising hairdresser and perfumer, and 
at its shrine, they love to darkly hint, the 
fair votaries of the tyrant Fashion indulge 
for hours in those curious arts which bring 
about a temporary command of more or 
less beauty. The esthetic revival has, 
among much other good work, glorified 
the rustling, befrilled arrangement of our 
youth into a thing of beauty at which a 
daughter of Eve may be pardoned for 
lingering awhile. 

The crackling, uncomfortable muslin has 
been entirely swept away; the humble 
deal table has given place to a cabinet of 
walnut, birch, or ash, quaintly fashioned, 
resplendent with tiny brackets and bevelled 
glass, and adorned with bric-’-brac and 
dainty trifles. At least it is a pretty object 
to gaze upon ; as for its contents, we shall 
presently show that it is no more decorated 
with a modern belle’s batterie-de-toilette 
than was the dressing-stool of the Roman 
lady, or the table at which our remote 
ancestresses donned the veneer that too 
often served for ablutionary as well as 
beautifying purposes. 

A glance at a “ washing tally,” or laun- 
dress’s list, of the Elizabethan era reveals 
some curious truths concerning the per- 
sonal habits of the great ladies of the 
period, and, judging from the correspond- 
ing evidence of the use of rouge and 
face washes, the hare’s foot, and “ dear 
bought liquors,” as Stubbs calls them, were 


‘light matter. 





far more in requisition than honest soap | 
and water. 

Faulty as the women of the present day 
may be with regard to the use of the whole 
tribe of cosmetics, curtly designated in 
theatrical parlance as “‘ make-up,” they are 
certainly less guilty than their predecessors 
of all ages—alone excepting the Common- 
wealth period, when no respectable woman 
would have ventured to make herself an- 
other face than Nature had given her. The 
Eastern women of all times have freely 
indulged in “painting and decorating” ; 
and probably from the Egyptians the 
Jewish women learned the habit which, 
being used by Jezebel on a memorable 
occasion, has made her name for ever pro- 
verbial in connection with the subject. 
Throughout the whole of sacred history 
subsequent to the Egyptian bondage, the 
custom is denounced ; yet, so common has 
it been ever since to all countries and to all 
ages, that it is almost strange that it has 
not come to be regarded as a necessary 
evil. In Rome, we know, they were always 
adepts at the art ; but until the fourteenth 
century there seems no evidence of English 
women using such means to add to their 
attractions. 

When Shakespeare began his career as 
a playwright the practice was common 
enough, and thence onward to the present 
day, with the aforementioned exception of 
the Commonwealth, it seems to have been 
always prevalent. However, custom, which 
leads us into many errors, justifies none ; 
and, describing the toilet table of a Roman 
lady, a writer of the early part of this 
century says, “ It looked nearly like that of 
one of our modern belles, all loaded with 
jewels, bodkins, false hair, fillets, ribbands, 
washes, and patchboxes.” 

In the year 1631, we find that the col- 
lection of toilet table accessories had con- 
siderably swollen, and that, in consequence, 
the attiring of a lady of fashion was no 
From the list it would seem 
that the tables must have been in a per- 
petual state of disorder, unless they were 
of Brobdingnagian proportions. Tiring 
maids, too, apparently had a wearisome 
time of it then, since one reads in “ Rhodon 
and Iris,” that among the ornaments and 
toilet articles were : 


Chains, coronets, pendants, bracelets, earrings ; 

Pins, girdles, spangles, embroideries and rings ; 

Shadows, rebatoes, ribbands, ruffs, cuffs, falls, 

Scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, muffs, laces, cauls ; 

Sweet falls, veils, wimples, glasses, crisping pins, 

Pots of ointment, combs, with poking sticks and 
bodkins. 
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And that the ladies furthermore had a 
choice assortment of waters to make their 
faces shine, confections to clarify their 
skins, lip salves and scarlet cloths for the 
cheeks, and ointments for various purposes 
of lustrifying and beautifying the com- 
plexion. Judging from the pictures of the 
period there is reason to suppose that the 
end justified the means much less then than 
now; or is it that the result of increased 
civilisation has been to teach us the more 
skilful use of such artifices? If so, time 
will in due course go on perfecting Art till 
Nature herself is outrivalled. 

In detail the consideration of the mis- 
cellaneous articles for the toilet is not 
uninteresting. They suggest many strange 
ideas, and conjure up pictures of the past 
that even invest them with a certain 
historic and romantic air. In the mind’s 
eye a pageant of dames, “dainty, painted, 
powdered and gay,” passes at the mention 
of fans, patchboxes, and pomanders, and 
with thoughts of masks, “ scratchbacks,” 
lace “handkercher” and powder puffs, 
come visions of the lively Mall and leafy 
Spring Gardens, with their tortuous shady 
walks, gay with groups of noisy, laughing 
promenaders—civet-scented, sarcastic, arti- 
ficial, and affected. 

Snuffboxes, too, were found among the 
perfumes, paintcloths, and washes ; for the 
toilet has not always been a weakness 
peculiar to the fair sex. Our beaux and 
macaronis have been no less guilty in this 
respect than the ladies of the period, as 
contemporary plays and romances abun- 
dantly prove. Having sauntered about 
the coffee and chocolate houses, dawdled in 
the parks, and consumed a hasty dinner 
washed down with copious draughts of wine, 
gentlemen then sat themselves down at their 
toilet tables and commenced the serious 
business of the day with a formidable array 
of washes, paints, tooth powders, and lip 
salves, which in due course gave place to 
the hair-dressing arrangements that occu- 
pied another hour. Then, gummed, glazed, 
bewigged and bedizened, they practised 
gestures before the glass; selected from 
among the heterogeneous collection on the 
toilet the indispensable snuffbox, a pocket 
mirror made, by-the-way, of highly polished 
steel, a dainty handkerchief and a scent- 
ball; and sallied forth to flatter, and gos- 
sip, and intrigue with the ladies in the 
parks, 

Rouge, which by reason of its antiquity, 
claims precedence of discussion, has figured 
on toilet-tables of different centuries in 








many different guises. Red leather, 
Spanish paper, scarlet cloths, and “ other 
cosmetical rubricks,” as Bulwer puts it, 
have served in turn till the “rouge de 
thédtre” of the present day has been 
reached. All these appear to have had a 
deleterious effect upon the skin; and in a 
“Spectator” of the year 1711 a man 
grumbles that his wife’s face ‘‘ has become 
so tarnished with the practice, that when 
she first wakes in the morning she scarce 
seems young enough to be the mother of 
her whom I carried to bed the night 
before.” The modern preparation has at 
least the merit of being innocuous when 
properly prepared. The colour is obtained 
through a long and elaborate process, by 
precipitating it from the sall-flower by 
means of citric acid or lemon juice on to 
prepared cotton. Liquid rouge is the 
liquor left from the manufacture of 
carmine. 

White has always been as much in de- 
mand as colour. Evelyn and Pepys both 
exclaim against its immoderate use. Horace 
Walpole declares that Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague used the cheapest white paint ob- 
tainable, and further adds that she left it on 
so long that it had actually to be scraped off ; 
whilst Elizabeth, to ‘‘ hark back” an in- 
stant, Ninon de ]’Enclos, the Pompadour, 
and Nell Gwynne, were literally encased 
in hardened compounds of this order. 
The celebrated portraits, by Boucher and 
Lancret, of the beautiful Madame de Pom- 
padour, are obviously intended to show 
the white and rovge upon the cheeks; 
their use being considered so essential to a 
person of fashion that no lady attending 
the Court was said to be ‘en habit décent ” 
unless rouged, and whitened, and dyed ; 
for the little “ étuis” of mother-of-pearl 
and Vernis-Martin, now so prized in col- 
lections, contained, besides the rouge, the 
three other colours necessary to the regu- 
lation “make-up.” These were white for 
the “ teint,” black for the eyes, and blue 
for the veins, Overnight, ladies—and, for 
that matter, men too—were in the habit of 
donning a waxen mask, dressed with some 
oleaginous preparation, which was sup- 
posed to render the skin soft, and at any 
rate served as the necessary foundation for 
the mixtures subsequently laid on, just as 
cold cream is now used by members of the 
theatrical profession. 

Dyes for the hair have varied from time 
to time, like the colour of gowns, but their 
use in some form has never been abandoned 
at any period ; and the red hair, now so 
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much in vogue, brings round the wheel 
of fashion to the periods of Titian and 
Tintoretto, when Venetian ladies all 
bleached their raven locks and _ subse- 
quently dyed them with some preparation 
of lead to the peculiar hue seen in the 
paintings of that epoch. Later on, how- 
ever, we find blonde again in the as- 
cendant, and of recent years it has been 
altogether the favourite shade for hair. 

It is a relief to turn aside from the col- 
lection of gums and oils with which these 
folks besmeared themselves to the considera- 
tion of the more harmiess trifles that 
littered up their tables; and it may be 
noted that the common pin was once 
a comparatively expensive article on 
a toilet. Some time previons to 1543— 
when a statute was passed, entitled “ An 
Acte for the True Making of Pynnes,” 
which were not to exceed the price of six 
and eightpence a thousand—the poor used 
wooden skewers; the rich, boxwood, bone, 
and silver pins, all big and clumsy, of 
course, but more easily caught, amid the 
wild disorder of the dressing-table, than in 
their present improved form. Pins, on 
their first introduction, were favourite 
presents to ladies, and money given for 
their purchase was naturally called “ pin- 
money ;” hence the expression now applied 
to a lady’s dress allowance. 

It was about the Elizabethan period that 
patches were first adopted in modern times, 
though the fashion was common enough with 
Roman dames. In the earlier days patches 
were worn only hy fops, and were generally 
in the form of stars, crescents, and lozenges. 
The coach-and-horses patch was another 
especial favourite; but various other de- 
signs were indulged in, sometimes of such 
huge proportions that, even so late as 
1754, a writer in “The World” says: 
“Though I have seen, with patience, the 
cap diminishing to the size of a patch, I 
have not with the same unconcern observed 
the patch enlarging itself to the size of a 
cap.” The earliest mention of their usage 
by English women is in 1653, when the 
author of “The Artificial Changeling” 
writes: “Our ladies have lately entertained 
a vain custom of spotting their faces out of 
an affectation of a mole, to set off their 
beauty, such as Venus had ; and it is well 
if one black patch will serve to make their 
faces remarkable, for some fill their visages 
full of them, varied unto all manner of 
shapes.” 

Mr. Pepys does not seem to have been 
consulted by Mistress Pepys as to the pro- 





priety of her dorning a patch; but his con- 
sent and approval were subsequently ob- 
tained, as he records the fact later on that 
his wife, adorned with two or three patches, 
looked much handsomer than the Princess 
Henrietta. Patches, it is almost super- 
fluous to mention, were largely used by 
political dames, who declared themselves 
Whigs or Tories by patching on the right or 
left cheeks respectively, whilst the non- 
political adopted the expedient of decorat- 
ing both sides of their faces. 

The “Spectator” says that a lady of 
fashion stipulated at the signing of the 
marriage articles that she should be at 
liberty to patch on which side she pleased, 
whatever might be her husband’s opinions. 

Always in close proximity to the dainty 
box, wherein these strange adornments 
were carried, was the uneuphonious, but 
doubtless useful, “ scratchback,” which the 
fair and stately dames really applied to the 
purpose indicated by its name. These useful 
little instruments figured on every toilet 
table as indispensable articles, and were 
carried to the park and play as uncon- 
cernedly as the coquettish fan. They were 
made as ornamental as the wearer’s means 
would allow, the ordinary kind being of 
ivory, carved in the semblance of a hand, 
with sharp finger-nails ; but simpler and 
cheaper ones were formed of horn, whilst 
more costly ones were of tortoiseshell, 
mother-of-pearl, or ivory and silver, chased 
or jewelled, as the case might be. 

Of far more romantic associations was 
the pomander, or pouncet box, a trifle 
common to both sexes, though in plays and 
pictures most frequently given to the 
sterner sex. These were doubtless origi- 
nally intended merely as disinfectants, and 
were certainly used for that purpose by 
the doctors, who are always represented 
with their ball-topped sticks under the nose, 
in an attitude of apparent profundity ; but, 
as a matter of fact, this meant precaution, 
not knowledge. The canes carried by the 
doctors were always struck upon the floor 
prior to entering a sick room, in order to 
shake up and revive the odorous contents. 
Pomanders were carried by men between 
the thumb and forefinger, like the “ certain 
lord” described by Hotspur, who was 

. . . perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took’t away again. 
Ladies suspended them from their girdles 
with the other appendages that formed 
their battery of coquetry. 
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Like the “ scratchbacks,” the scent-balls 
were often of costly material, being some- 
times a nutmeg set in silver and decorated 
with stones, and sometimes a golden or 
silver box containing musk, civet, amber- 
gris, and spices, the odour of which ema- 
nated from perforations in the metal, 
whence originated the vinaigrette of our 
own days. Various compounds were used 
in these pomanders, and when oranges 
were introduced into England, they were 
largely used for the purpose, with the 
inside removed and the skin filled with 
cloves and other spices. Cardinal Wolsey 
is described as entering a crowded assembly 
“holding in his hand a very fair orange, 
whereof the meat or substance within was 
taken out and filled up again with the part 
of a sponge whereon was vinegar and other 
confections against the pestilent airs, the 
which he most commonly smelt unto, pass- 
ing among the press.” The case so fre- 
quently simulated an orange that in the 
eighteenth century the painted represen- 
tations of these articles in the hands of 
celebrated persons, led to the supposition 
that the real fruit had been used, and it 
consequently became fashionable to intro- 
duce a fine Seville or St. Michael into 
family portraits, a custom satirised by 
Goldsmith in “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

It will thus be seen that our prede- 
cessors of all ages very firmly and 
substantially laid the foundations of the 
multitudinous articles now employed on our 
modern toilet tables; but civilisation, which 
is generally accredited with most vices and 
failings, is not alone responsible for the 
artifices that adorn or disfigure the ‘‘ human 
form divine.” There is as much coquetry 
among savages as among the civilised races 
who paint and dye, and many are the 
forms thereof. The Abyssinian dandy 
frizzes his hair and places a fresh pat of 
butter on his head before sallying forth to 
court the dusky beauties of his acquain- 
tance. The Orientals consider red-stained 
nails to be peculiarly fascinating ; whilst 
other nations resort to the painful process 
of tattooing in order to secure the distinc- 
tion which Fashion in all parts of the 
universe confers upon her followers. Hap- 
pily for her cosmopolitan votaries her 
requirements are not always so exacting ; 
‘¢i] faut souffrir pour étre belle ” is not ever 
the case, though whether the torture of 
permanent tattooing is not, after all, less 
terrible than the daily process of hair 
frizzing, painting, and bedizenment, is 
left to readers to decide. Perhaps the 





truth of the old proverb applies alike to 
savagery and civilisation that ‘‘ Pride 
knows no pain.” 
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SCARCELY a twelvemonth after the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-German agreement for 
the regulation of international interests 
among the Pacific Islands afforded us an 
opportunity of writing something about 
Samoa,* public attention has become for- 
cibly drawn to the New Hebrides. These 
islands were, by the agreement just referred 
to, declared open for communication, and 
both Great Britain and Germany engaged 
to respect their independence. Another 
agreement to the same effect was already 
in existence between Great Britain and 
France, which bound both countries not to 
annex the islands or interfere in their 
government without the consent of the 
other contracting party. This agreement 
with France was first made in 1878, and 
was confirmed and renewed in 1883, and 
it was the reported violation of it by 
France in sending an armed force to the 
islands, and hoisting the flag of the Republic 
on one of them, which suddenly recalled 
their existence to the mind of the 
British public. The interchange of official 
communications and the political aspects 
generally do not concern us here, but we 
will endeavour to give some account of one 
of the least known corners of the not over 
familiar regions of the South Pacific. 

There is one thing to be said, and that 
is, that however novel the subject of the 
New Hebrides may appear to average 
English readers, it is far from a novel or a 
pleasing one to our relatives, the colonists 
of Australia. These have for years past 
been living in dread lest the New Hebrides 
should be appropriated by France, and 
they have again and again urged on our own 
Government to “annex” them, not out of 
sheer land-hunger, but in order to prevent 
the French from getting them. This sounds 
like a dog-in-the-manger proposition ; but it 
is not so, because the Australians have suf- 
fered materially and bitterly by the prox- 
imity of the French convict station at New 
Caledonia, and it is supposed that France 
can have no other object in acquiring the 
New Hebrides, but that of founding 
another convict station there also. The 
supposition may be gratuitous, and as a 
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'} matter of fact the most important trade 
| organisation — which is not saying very 
much—in the New Hebrides is that of a 
French concern-—“ La Compagnie Néo- 
Calédonienne des Nouvelles-Hebrides ’— 
which has a number of establishments, 
cultivates several plantations, and professes 
to own some two or three hundred thou- 
sand hectares of land in the group. Sill 
the Australian apprehensions are natural 
and reasonable. 

New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, 
which lie between the coasts of New South 
Wales and of Queensland and the New 
Hebrides, have been in the possession of 
The island called New 
|| Caledonia is the largest island in the South 
|| Pacific, but not the most fertile. A range 
| of mountains traverses its entire length of 
| two hundred and thirty miles, and leaves 
| but a narrow margin of good land on each 
|| side, the breadth of the island ranging from 
| thirty to forty miles. If, however, never 


\| likely to be rich in products of the soil, 


|| New Caledonia is peculiarly rich in the 


| treasures of the rock. It is essentially a 
£ 


| mineral country, and yet, although one of 
| its headlands is called Mont d’Or, we are 
| not aware that gold has ever been found. 


| There are indications of iron, however, 
and the nickel mines are very valuable, 
Although in the possession of France, the 
trade is nearly all in the hands of the 
English or Australian colonists, and a toler- 
ably large and lucrative trade it is. Even 
the mails are carried by an English com- 
pany, yet the whoie administration of the 
island and the mode of life of white resi- 
dents is French. Noumea, the capital of 
the colony, is a hot, dusty, treeless, dreary 
place, and has been called twin-sister to 
Port Said. Just within the harbour is a 
small island called Nou, on which are the 
principal prisons, barracks, and convict 
workshops. The prisoners number some 
eight thousand of the very worst class of 
scoundrelism, and there are besides some 
two thousand “ libérés,” or ticket-of-leave 
men, who are permitted to form settle- 
ments among themselves and to own land. 
There are only a few hundreds of free 
settlers on the island, but the attrac- 
tions are few to a people like the French. 
The country resembles more the Australian 
continent than the South Sea Islands, but 
the aborigines had some reputation for 
bravery. The Loyalty islanders especially 
used to be in high request as seamen on 
any particularly risky or adventurous 
voyage, and that notwithstanding the fact 





that cannibalism was practised by them 
within the last twelve or fifteen years. 
The natives in New Caledonia are esti- 
mated to number still some twenty or 
thirty thousand, but they are rapidly de- 
creasing, and since the terrible rising of 
1878, when over one hundred and fifty 
white people were killed by them, they 
have been driven back into the mountain 
districts, 

New Caledonia, then, is neither more 
nor less than a penal settlement of France, 
and it has absorbed as many criminals as 
the French Government dare send. But 
away some two hundred miles to the north- 
east, there lies a fair range of islands, which 
are not only beautiful and fertile in them- 
selves, but which seem to present quite a 
succession of comfortably isolated resi- 
dences for those who have to leave France 
at the expense of their country and for 
their country’s good. 

The New Hebrides Archipelago com- 
prises some twenty islands, large and small, 
the largest being Espiritu Santo, which 
measures about seventy miles in length by 
about thirty in breadth. The aborigines of 
the group have all come from the same 
Papuan stock ; yet not only do they differ 
very much in physical aspect, but tribes 
are absolutely foreigners to other tribes. 
Not only has each island its own language, 
but so also has each tribe ; at any rate, it is 
recorded that on one of the islands alone 
there are six native towns in which six 
distinct languages are spoken. These lan- 
guages, no doubt, have all a certain affinity, 
yet they are marked by differences some- 
what broader than what we are accustomed 
to regard as dialects. This confusion of 
tongues is one of the most remarkable 
eharacteristics of the New Hebrides, as well 
as one of the greatest difficulties with 
which Christianising and civilising in- 
fluences have to contend. 

These influences have so far made great- 
est progress in Aneiteum, the most southerly 
of the group. In this island missions have 
been long established, and the natives are 
now all accounted Christians, and probably 
are as genuine Christians as the exemplary 
Fijians. It is certainly remarkable that 
two races of islanders in the Pacific 
once so notorious for cannibalism should 
so readily have taken to prayer-meet- 
ings and hymns. In Fiji, as we know, 
cannibalism has not been practised since 
the British annexation ; and in Aneiteum it 
has not been heard of for five-and-twenty 
years, although still practised in other 
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parts of the New Hebrides. And if Anei- 
teum has been rapidly converted, it has 
been exceptional, for the rest of the group 
has proved as intractable as the most 
savage of the islands of the Pacific, which 
is saying a great deal. It was on one of 
the smaller islands, Erromango, that the 
missionary Williams was murdered some 
thirty years ago. 

Melanesia has generally been written of 
as if it contained only the lowest types of 
humanity ; but this is a great mistake. 
That portion of Oceania which is properly 
called Melanesia—although the term is 
applied with much looseness—is, as defined 
by Behm and Wagner, the long stretch of 
the Western Pacific which extends from 
the north-east of New Guinea to about the 
Tropic of Capricorn. It thus includes Fiji, 
the people of which, if not industrious, are 
certainly intelligent, and are now Chris- 
tians ; the Solomon Islands, which are re- 
markable for excellence in marine archi- 
tecture and for wood-carving ; and the New 
Hebrides, as well as other groups. Now 
the New Hebrideans, as a whole, although 
not among the best, are certainly not among 
the worst of savage races. They have 
virtues of their own, and one of these 
virtues is a capacity for work, as the 
planters of Fiji, Samoa, and Queensland 
long ago discovered. In fact the New 
Hebridean Archipelago was one of the 
favourite hunting-grounds of the old 
“ black-birders,” and the more recent, but 
not much more reputable, legalised '‘flabour- 
vessels.” It has also been the chosen 
ground of a much much higher and nobler 
enterprise—that of the Melanesian Church 
Missionary Society, which was founded by 
Bishop Selwyn some thirty-five years ago, 
and which has pursued an educational 
method with much success. The method 
was—and we believe still is—to send a 
vessel to make periodical voyages among 
the islands, with the purpose of taking on 
board as many of the young natives as 
could be induced to go. These were then 
conveyed to the head-quarters on Norfolk 
Island, where they were educated in secular 
as well as religious matters, and then sent 
back to their homes. The influence thus 
brought to bear upon the native tribes was 
considerable, and one of its effects was that 
missionaries were gradually enabled to 
settle and establish schools, etc., in different 
parts of the group itself, where previously 
they dared not set foot. But it is not'sur- 


prising that the cruises of the missionary 
vessels and the cruises of the labour-vessels 








were frequently confused in the minds of 
the savages, and the good men had occa- 
sionally to expiate the wrongs committed 
by bad men. The curse of the Pacific has 
been the “mean white,” and it is impos- 
sible to estimate the fearful barrier against 
the spread of civilisation which has been 
created by the iniquitous “ black-birders.” 

With regard to the Christianised island 
of Aneiteum, er Anateum, however, the 
reader must not form too bright a picture. 
Some ten years ago, Mr. J. W. Anderson, 
the author of an interesting record of 
travels in Fiji and New Caledonia, visited 
this island, and he was distinctly disap- 
pointed with the appearance of things. 
‘The people and their houses,” he says, 
“ alike looked small and dirty. The houses 
were inferior to Fiji houses, having the roof 
often slanting down to the ground, with 
one side open, and a platform of small 
branches as the sole piece of furniture. 
The interiors were characterised by small- 
ness, stuffiness, smokiness, and general un- 
cleanliness. The men wore almost no 
clothing, and the women very little more, 
except on Sundays, when “ we observed a 
few decked out in their best finery on their 
way home from afternoon church. They 
were dressed in very spacious and ill-fitting 
straw hats, and wore large, bulging-out 
garments of the petticoat order, no doubt a 
recently introduced garb.” Mr. Anderson 
thought them ‘a stupid lot,” and more in 
a condition for the services of sanitary 
inspectors than of missionaries. But Mr. 
Anderson, it may be parenthetically re- 
marked, has throughout his volume many 
digs at the missionaries. 

Mr. Walter Coote, who visited a number 
of the islands in the company of Bishop 
Selwyn, gives one a brighter view of their 
condition. He first went to Vaté or Sand- 
wich Island, in which is the harbour of 
Havannah, a favourite place of call for 
men-of-war and trading vessels. This is a 
fine natural harbour, formed by an island 
lying across a bay or bight. It is about 
six miles deep, although narrow, and at the 
upper end is capital anchorage. At this 
place there is a station of the Presbyterian 
mission which, at the time of Mr. Coote’s 
visit, was not making very much progress. 
We are not greatly surprised to hear this 
when we are told that the missionary then 
in charge had been eight years in the place 
and had never had the curiosity or enter. 
prise to penetrate more than three or fou 
miles into the interior of the island. Th* 
native village, however, is, contrary to Mr® 
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Anderson’s description of Aneiteum vil- 
lages, described as clean and pretty, and 
“in front of the missionary’s house was a 
pleasant garden sloping down to the white 
coral-sand beach, where the tiny waves 
were tumbling musically.” 

The Island of Vaté seems to be one of 
the most attractive of the group, for more 
attempts at settlement by Europeans have 
heen made there than on the other islands. 
French, Australians, and Germans have in 
turn made experiments but, after clear- 
ing ground and landing sheep, have 
in turn abandoned the place. ‘The un- 
certainty of tenure and the character of 
the natives, as well as the absence of con- 
venient markets for produce, will no doubt 
account for the failure of previous efforts 
at settlement; but probably in Vat¢, as 
well as in several others of the islands, 
there is a field for European enterprise, if 
the New Hebrides were under some defined 
and orderly administration. 

The harbour in Vaté has a fine back- 
cround of hills which, like the rest of the 
is!ands, are volcanic, although here inactive. 
On the Island of Ambrym, however, there 
is a large volcano, which is believed to rival 
in size that of Kilauea, in Hawaii; but no 
white man has ever made the ascent, and 
the natives dread it. 

Another island described by Mr. Coote 
is Aragh, or Pentecost, a long, narrow 
island running due north and south, having 
on the north one good little bay. The 
hills in this island rise to a height of two 
thousand feet, and are clothed to the sum- 
mit with most luxuriant vegetation. The 
villages are scattered along the shore ; and 
the natives have not a good name, for 
more than one instance of attacks and 
murders of boat’s crews are credited to 
them. Still, they are not indisposed to 
trade, when their suspicions of visitors are 
allayed ; and they have plenty of yams, and 
maize, and other fruits of the earth to 
offer. The scenery of Aragh is described 
as magnificent, and -the youths of the 
island are taught, like the Spartans, from 
infancy, to draw the bow. Whether the 
other part of the Spartan education—to 
speak the truth—is also taught is more 
than doubtful. 

Another interesting island is Maewo, 
which is called in some of the maps 
Avrora. This is a favourite place for 
watering, as there is a beautiful stream 
forming a double waterfall quite near the 
shore. 

The villages here are located away from 





the coast, on the high table-land in 
the centre, and the natives are compara- 
tively friendly. Of Maewo Mr. Coote says, 
there is no island in the Pacific to sur- 
pass it for natural beauty. He calls it 
“an earthly Paradise,” and is unable to 
find words to express the loveliness of the 
scenery. 

“The steep hillside up which we 
climbed was covered with a beautiful 
convolvulus-like creeper, between which 
and the black fern and moss-sprinkled 
rocks we made our way. Now and then 
at a turn in the zigzag path there would 
be an opening in the wall of creepers, 
through which, while resting a moment or 
two, we could gaze out upon a beautiful 
scene of blue sea and distant isles. I 
shall never forget the delight of leaning 
back against the moss-covered rock in the 
deep, cool shade, and looking across the 
path at these lovely pictures with their 
tlower-frames. . . . The path was literally 
a gallery cut in the rock face, as are the 
passages of Gibraltar, but the defence 
afforded was not that of live rock against 
an enemy’s cannon balls, but of thick walls 
of bright green foliage against a burning 
sun.” 

On the level ground above was found 
a banyan-tree—which was roughly calcu- 
lated to cover two acres. 

A Maewo village, too, is a pleasant 
contrast to native settlements elsewhere 
in the group, being located in a wide 
clearing, clean, and so orderly, that not 
even a cocoa-nut shell was found lying 
out of place. About a dozen houses con- 
stitute a village, and many of them were 
fenced with white cane, and all of them 
had flowering plants or shrubs growing 
near the door. Some of these flowering 
shrubs must be magnificent—one with 
great scarlet flowers ; another with cream- 
coloured honeysuckle blossom ; another 
with bright yellow bells, amid a varie- 
gated foliage of crimson, brown, and 
gold. 

The houses of Maewo are small, have 
no walls, and are more like large hen- 
coops than anything else. A low door- 
way leads into the single room, the floor 
of which is covered with rough mats— 
all very clean and neat. The natives, 
however, are far from good-looking, and 
the clothing is restricted to a banana leaf 
stuck into a string and tied round the 
waist, This is for the men. The women 
wear nothing because of innate bashful- 
ness ; they say they are ashamed to wear 
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any clothing because it makes them so 
conspicuous ! 

There is a curious system of club-life, 
called here ‘‘ gamal,” which prevails largely 
in the West Pacific, although varying in 
detail. The boys of a village are sent, as 
they grow out of childhood, to a common- 
house—the village “‘gamal.” This is gene- 
rally in some central position, and there 
they must eat and sleep. They pay 
a small fee on entering, and taking their 
places at the lower end, they work their 
way upwards, paying a fresh fee as each 
successive step is gained. The money in 
Maewo consists of mats which are dried 
in the smoke of a slow fire so as to become 
encrusted with a shining black. An old 
mat in good condition is considered equal 
in value to a large boar with finely-curved 
tusks, 

The custom of burying alive was uni- 
versal in the New Hebrides, and even now 
is frequently practised in parts. Even in 
Maewo Bishop Selwyn was aware of in- 
stances. For burial-places in Maewo they 
build a little wall of stones round the 
grave, and plant the enclosure with flower- 
ing shrubs. These flower-encircled graves 
are scattered about the plain on which 
the villages are built, and have a peculiarly 
picturesque effect. 

The people are chiefly occupied with 
their yam plantations and taro fields. 
“Taro is grown, like rice, under a few 
inches of water, and the irrigation works 
in connection with these little patches were 
very elaborate, resembling those of the 
paddy fields ‘of China,” 

Near Maewo is the Island of Opa, some- 
times called Leper’s Island, which is de- 
scribed as magnificently mountainous, the 
hills rising to four thousand feet, with an 
outline resembling that of a whale’s back. 
The natives of Opa are better-looking than 
those of Maewo. The women are very 
elaborately tattooed and wear their hair 
cut short, while the men have theirs in 
well-oiled ringlets. Here the women wear 
a short skirt, and the men a mat tucked 
round the waist. The natives of Opa have 
not a good reputation ; but no doubt they 
have had sad provocation for the massacres 
of white “traders,” with which they have 
been charged. The “ black-birder’s” hand 
was against every man, and we cannot 
wonder that the Pacific Islanders came to 
regard a white skin and a black heart as 
inseparable. An Opa village is neither so 
clean nor so picturesque as a Maewo village. 
The natives of Opa use the bow and 


poisoned arrows; but they also have a few 
European guns, and know how to use them. 

Tanna, the most southerly of the group, 
except Aneiteum, is nearly circular, stretch- 
ing, from east to west, about forty, and 
from north to south, about thirty-five miles. 
In the centre is a high mountain, richly 
wooded, and the island throughout has a 
pleasantly diversified surface. Tanna is 
also distinguished by a volcano, which Dr. 
Turner says produces an eruption still every 
five, seven, or ten minutes, just as it did 
when Captain Cook first saw it in 1774. 
These regular eruptions are supposed to be 
caused by the steady inflow of water from 
an inland lake through a crevice on the 
west side of the volcano, and they answer 
the purpose of a lighthouse. Dr. Turner 
estimated the population of this island at 
ten or twelve thousand, the people being 
of middle stature and of the colour of 
an old copper coin. They have more of 
the negro cast of countenance than Papuan 
tribes usually have, but there are good- 
looking men and women among them, 
They paint their faces with red earth, 
which they get from the neighbouring 
islands of Aneiteum and Erromango. They 
frizzle their hair, and the men especially 
carry hair-dressing into a fine art. Dr. 
Turner says he counted no fewer than 
seven hundred separate curls on the head 
of one young exquisite! A similar prac- 
tice prevails on the other islands of Anei- 
teum, Nina, and Futuna, and Dr. Living- 
stone has noted a somewhat similar practice 
of twisting the hair into innumerable small 
spiral curls, among the Banyai of Central 
Africa. The people of Tanna are fond of 
ornaments, but not of very much clothing. 
They do not tattoo, but they wear fearful 
and wonderful tortoiseshell arrangements 
in their ears. They seem to live in a 
chronic state of war, or they did when Dr. 
Turner was there, for they were fighting 
among themselves during five out of the 
seven months of his residence. But they 
seem to have no great Chief or King, and 
the authority of an ordinary Chief does not 
extend a gunshot beyond his own dwelling, 
which may be the centre of a settlement 
containing eight or ten families. A Chief 
may have two or three wives, seldom more; 
and the women do all the work of the 
plantation as well as of the household. 
Here, as elsewhere in the group, yams, 
taro, breadfruit, cocoanuts, sugar-cane, and 
bananas are abundant, and form the chief 
food of the people. They have no idols, 
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grove; but the real gods are the disease- 
makers, the rain-makers, the thunder- 
makers, and the mosquito-makers, of 
whom the disease-makers are the most 
dreaded and the most propitiated. 

To the north of Tanna is Erromango, 
containing a kindred race to that of Tanna, 
but scattered, and without any well- 
ordered villages. In this island there are 
two distinct languages, and the customs 
are much like those of Tanna. In this 
island Mr. Brenchley, who was there in 1865, 
says that the government is patriarchal 
and the chieftainship hereditary ; but that 
since the decimation of the population the 
island has been in the hands of petty Chiefs, 
who have usually much power for evil and 
little for good. The exports of the island 
were then sandal-wood and—women. The 
current price of a damsel was then two 
guns, or about five pounds, Erromango is 
the third largest island of the group, being 
some thirty miles long and twenty-five 
broad. 

It is impossible, however, within the 
limits of an ordinary article to refer to all 
the members of the group, and, indeed, of 
the more northerly islands not much has 
been recorded, although they are fre- 
quently visited by labour-vessels and men- 
of-war. 

Whatever has been done towards the 
civilising of the New Hebrides, has been 
done by British efforts and British money. 
Sir Andrew Clarke (Agent-General of Vic- 
toria), estimates that one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds have been spent 
by British subjects in building churches 
and supporting missionaries; and there 
can be little doubt that if the islands were 
to fall into the hands of the French, what- 
ever good has resulted from this outlay 
would rapidly be neutralised. 

In conclusion we may summarise the 
result of British toil, and money, and blood 
in the words of the Rev. Mr. Paton—one of 
the best-known of the noble army of Poly- 
nesian missionaries : 

“Ten of the native languages have been 
reduced to a written form, and other four 
are being reduced to writing. The Bible is 
translated, printed, and now read by those 
who were once cannibals, in ten different 
languages. Hight thousand natives pro- 
fess Christianity ; family worship is regu- 
larly, night and morning, conducted in 
every Christian family, and all things are 
rapidly changing under the blessed light 
and power of the Gospel. Life and pro- 
perty are now safe on the fifteen islands 








occupied by missionaries, and comparatively 
safe on the whole group.” 

What would be the character of the 
security if the New Hebrides were made 
now a depot for French convicts ? 





THE CHILDREN OF MYSTERY. 


SOMETIME, towards the end of the four- 
teenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, 
there suddenly, and almost simultaneously, 
appeared on the horizon of nearly every 
country in Europe, and in parts of the 
other continents, before the astonished 
gaze of the original dwellers therein, a 
group of olive-hued, oriental-featured, fan- 
tastically-attired people, the like of whom 
had not before been seen. 

Their appearance, their manners, their 
habits differed from those of any foreign tra- 
vellers hitherto. A haughty, proud, exclu- 
sive people; seeking no companionship, 
satisfying no curiosity; living an outdoor 
existence, and pitching their brown, squalid, 
but picturesque tents where a spring of 
water gurgled through the hedgerow, or 
where a bare rock rose up, affording a 
natural shelter from the keen east winds. 

At first they were looked upon with 
suspicion, as something more than intru- 
ders; but when it was found that their 
ostensible simple handicraft of weaving 
straw and rushes, of mending carts and 
tinkering pots and pans came in often as a 
useful help to the housewife far from a 
town or village, that they interfered with 
no legitimate trade nor established any 
rights, they were let alone. Here to-day, 
there to-morrow, generally, however, re- 
volving round a wide circle, they were a 
constant source of wonder and “fearful 
joy” to the youth of the neighbourhood, 
who stole out to peep at the strangers 
through the greenery of their woodland 
home or the rents in their brown tents ; 
to thrust in a hand containing a coin, and 
listen open-eyed and open-mouthed to 
the tale of that future which wiser men 
have longed to forecast. 

Down the long centuries we look in vain 
for authentic information regarding this 
people, so distinct in their type and their 
personality from all other tribes and nations. 
History is silent on this subject; tradi- 
tion has nothing substantial to tell us. 
The mere mention of wandering nomadic 
tribes under nearly every sky is given, but 
of their origin, their birthplace, the reason 
of their going forth from their native land 
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and spreading over the world, the spell 
which lay on them whose potency was such 
that they “folded their tents and silently 
stole away,” no man knows anything, and 
all that as yet is ascertained is hazard, 
deduction, or conjecture. 

Was it a curse? Was it the inevitable, 
mysterious law of the visitation on the 
children of the fathers’ sins, which caused 
the patriarchs of this tribe to go forth from 
the sunny, luxuriant plains of Asia or 
Africa—more probably the former—awe- 
struck, trembling, fulfilling some doom laid 
on them ages before, which made them 
tear up the deeply-twining roots of love of 
country, of home, and kindred, and part- 
ing from each other with no hope of re- 
union, silently, sadly—each tribe and 
family apart—separate, some east, some 
west, some north, some south, to follow 
out a precarious existence in perverse 
climates and under alien skies ? 


If facts are denied us we can picture the | 


scene. The glowing level rays of an 
oriental sunset lighting up the dark, gleam- 
ing eyes of the fathers of the tribe, as 
they raise their voices in trembling bless- 
ing—a blessing which has more of a doom 
in its utterance—the merry gambols of the 
unconscious, lithe-limbed babies, marking 
a bitter contrast to the anguish depicted 
on the faces of their parents ; set lips, stern 
with the desire to conceal their suffering, 
eyes glaring revenge on their wrongs, and 
cheeks pale at the coming parting. They 
swear to keep separate ; to sully their race 
with no alien blood; to speak, amongst 
themselves, at least, no foreign tongue ; to 
worship no strange god; to bow down to 
no monarch; to acknowledge no law; to 
live in the world yet not of it—a strange, 
separate, melancholy, proud, and yet light- 
hearted and careless race. 

This is what I imagine they promised 
themselves to do, a difficult thing in this 
world where lesser tribes are swallowed up 
in larger nations; where old families 
dwindle and lose their identity, mingling 
with the coarser, healthier, more numerous 
common stock; where the dominant power 
swallows up all individuality, and the 
conquered race merges into the family of 
the conqueror. But this one tribe has 
done it. To-day their characteristics are 
as strongly marked as they were centuries 
ago. They have not lost the keen, search- 


ing, filmy eye; the tawny, swarthy skin; 
the sensitive hand, with its long taper 
fingers ; the lithe, lissom figure; the fiery, 
passionate nature. 








Meet them where you will—in Spain or 
Norway, in Hungary, Wallachia, or Scot- 
land, in Italy or Epping Forest, in the arid 
deserts of Morocco or the snow-swept 
steppes of Russia, there is no mistaking 
the Gypsy face, the Gypsy blood, or cha- 
racter. They all understand the same 
language, that of Romany, subject though 
of course it is to variations in dialect, and 
tinged and interspersed by the language of 
their several adopted countries. 

Even their name is shrouded in mystery. 
Nearly a century before they appeared in 
Britain they were known in France as 
“ Bohémiens” or “ Egyptiens,” and for 
long they were popularly supposed to hail 
originally from Egypt; but philologists 
and antiquarians differ as to their nation- 
ality. There is a faint traceable likeness 
in the names given to them in different 
lands: ‘I Zingari” of Italy, the “Gitanos” 
of Spain, the “Tzigan” of Hungary, the 
“Gypsy” of England. They are as ignorant 
of their origin as we are; they have no 
archives, no family history, no possessions, 
no patrimony, no literature. 

Perhaps they were the cursed descen- 
dants of Ham; perhaps the posterity of 
that first outcast wanderer, Ishmael, whom 
jealousy and injustice drove out to the 
wilderness to give a name to the hapless 
pariahs of society to time immemorial— 
“their hand against every man’s, and every 
man’s hand against theirs.” Or were they 
wandering Bedouins, wandering first by 
choice and then by necessity, till habit 
grew to second nature, and grown too 
numerous to find their needful prey on 
their native soil, they spread over the 
known world? A dreamy mystery, deep 
as their own dark eyes, surrounds them ; a 
halo of antiquity on which history has 
thrown no side light; they are a people 
complete, individual, separate, with no 
rights, no titles, not even a home. 

They come a silent, slowly-increasing, 
pertinacious procession down the long 
avenue of nearly five centuries; they tell 
no secrets—perhaps they have none to tell 
—the same spell lies on them to-day which 
lay on them hundreds of years ago, and it 
drives them still, as it drove them then, to 
wander on, 

The Gypsy has been contemned, despised, 
and lightly spoken of ; he has been persecuted 
and killed, as in the time of Elizabeth, for 
the supposed hiding of proscribed priests. 
Whatever has happened of lawlessness in 
his vicinity has been attributed to him ; his 
name hasbeen a synonym with vagrant, thief, 
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murderer, witch ; and yet in the long run, 
judged by comparison and taking into con- 
sideration his ignorance and lack of any 
-Creation, his almost savage existence, his 
vi) sues have been as many as his vices. 

And here I must warn my readers 
against confounding the Gypsy proper, as I 
am trying to paint him, with the far more 
numerous tribe who are classed unthink- 
ingly under the generic name of “Gypsy” 
—tramps, tinkers, showmen, Irish itinerant 
dealers in wares, people who travel about in 
caravans, and who are generally the embodi- 
ment of brutality and vice. The Gypsy 
proper despises these spurious branches of 
the tribe ; they have adopted a few words 
of his language certainly, but he calls them 
‘the dirty people,” and they rank with all 
other “ Gorgios” in his estimation—only a 
trifle lower. The real “ Romany chal and 
Romany chie” (sons and daughters of Rom) 
are being “‘ moved” off the scene by the 
active exertions of the rural police; laws 
are coming into force which will oblige 
them (happily) to educate their children ; 
but it is a matter of deep regret to think 
that a closer association of late years 
with “ Gorgios ” has robbed them of their 
acknowledged and fairest virtues—the 
sobriety of their men and the chastity of 
their women—which were at once the pride 
of their tribe and the admiration of a more 
civilised but less moral people. 

The Gypsies have from earliest times 
taken up the innocent trades of mend- 
ing, tinkering, and such like ; but, mingled 
with these, and found to be a more fruitful 
source of profit, were the less legitimate 
trades of horse-dealing (where they “tin- 
kered” the horses to some purpose) and 
fortune-telling. In this latter capacity the 
Gypsy has been much blamed, but, sooth to 
say, I think his dupes have been quite as 
blameworthy. 

From the results of these professions 
he provides the simple necessaries of 
existence. Sticks and turf are the pro- 
duce and property of his great mother 
earth, so he considers he has a right 
to them; rabbits and hares, his com- 
panions—are they not children of Nature 
like himself?—and he sees no harm in 
snaring afew. The alien biped animals who 
walk about are by some instinct his natural 
enemies, and he is ready to take advantage 
of them if they fall into his clutches. So 
he promises a handsome wife or husband 
to the young and fair ; a long journey and 
riches in a far country to the strong and 
eager; a mysterious destiny, crossed by 








many lines, to the melancholy-eyed and 
dreamy ; and a short shrift to the old and 
weary. If he does these things, is not the 
material ready to his hand? And if he 
works upon the credulity of the crowd 
around him, is he the only one? And have 
we not some compensation, even if we are 
cheated in a small way, in his very ex- 
istence? Is not our artistic taste gratified 
by the blue smoke curling from the brown, 
picturesque tent, and losing itself in the 
denser blue sky! Look at the lithe, grace- 
ful figure of this youth striking the un- 
conscious beauty of a Southerner’s attitude 
against the rugged tent-door ; look at that 
slip of a girl, unkempt, ragged, but with 
the promise of exceeding beauty in the 
white gleam of close-set teeth, and the soft 
eyes glowing in the oval, tawny face, full 
of the free, joyous abandon of untram- 
melled childhood. 

Many a man might be proud to woo such 
a bride when the child will have merged 
in the woman, and the maiden’s pride will 
deck her hair with pale June roses from 
the hedgerow, or the flaming red leaves 
of autumn’s colouring, and a shy look will 
soften those bold black eyes. But the 
maiden will be true to her tribe. She has 
the instinctive abhorrence of a “ fair face,” 
a ‘‘Gorgio”—a dislike fostered by her tribe, 
especially by its male members; nay, even 
if her heart did waver in its allegiance, and 
were stolen, perhaps unawares, by a white 
face, obedience—even to her untutored, 
half savage mind—is a higher law than 
love; and she too, wild creature of the 
woods, has to learn alike with her Gentile 
sisters the universal, bitter lesson, that 
duty and pleasure are not always syno- 
nymous, and that self-sacrifice and self- 
abnegation are the rule of life, above all of 
woman’s life. 

Novelists from time immemorial have 
made this—the love of a “Gorgio” for a 
Gypsy girl—a pet incident in their tales. 
Stolen interviews, secret marriages, abducted 
heirs, lords of high degree changed at 
birth, have figured largely amongst ima- 
ginary circumstances ; but, although such 
unions have taken place they have been 
exceedingly rare, and the girl who con- 
sented to such a marriage has been thrown 
off by her tribe, and has had to choose 
between the handsome lover, whom she 
has known for a few short weeks, and 
the people who have twined themselves 
in the very fibres of her beirg in a manner 
well-nigh ineradicable. 

She may prove false to her kin !red and 
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wed the “ Gorgio,” but frequently she pines 
anddies. Barewalls and oaken beams choke 
the breast whose every breath was the 
wide air of heaven; her impatient feet 
drag heavily on a carpet, which heretofore 
scarcely brushed the dew from the flowery 
grass ; her long eyelashes droop over the 
slow consuming fire of “life’s fitful fever”; 
eyes, which had blazed and flashed with 
admiration of every living thing under 
heaven’s own blue, are heavy with unshed 
tears; the voice which had sounded thrill- 
ing and sweet as she sang under a moonlit 
sky, breaks tremulous and ghostly in a cur- 
tained room : andthe lover who had taken 
this wild bird to his bosom, finds her beat- 
ing her bruised and drooping wings in her 
narrow cage, 

Of religion, sad to say, the Gypsies have 
little or none, as we know it. They have 
not learnt, and they care not to learn. 
Some notable exceptions there are, who 
teach their children the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is translated into their language, and 
allow them to attend Sunday school when 
they are some time in the neighbourhood 
of one. But they have a rooted objection to 
churches ; and some of them lay a curse on 
their children, if they break the promise 
they extort from them on their death-beds, 
_ they will not bury them in a church- 
yard. 

In common with all savage, uncivilised 
nations, they speak of and know a Great 
Spirit, to whom they look up and whom 
they try to propitiate; but the idea of Him 
is so overlaid with superstition, with a 
belief in lesser powers, fairies, brownies, 
kelpies, omens, that even this vague wor- 
ship is incomplete. They resent intrusion, 
but at the same time have met the advance 
of Christian teachers with a gracious 
and dignified, if somewhat condescending 
manner. 

They have no ambition, for they have 
never striven to rise; and, strange to say, 
any special talent or cleverness among 
them has been found on the female side. 
As a rule the women are far quicker in 
intellect than the men. They have made 
money, some of them; but the only manner 
in which we know it to have been spent is 
In silken coverlets for some of the low 
divans in the tents of the Queen; in silver 
Jugs in which they fetched milk from the 
neighbouring farm; in gay dresses; in 
jewels, coins, and amulets, which they sport 
at fairs and races, or at some of their even- 
Ing gatherings, 

Unlike the peasantry of nearly every 





European nation, they have produced no 
genius, no poet, no painter. Of the Gitanos 
there is nothing recorded to indicate a rise 
in life, save that at some foreign Court in 
olden time the fiery glance of a magician 
or astrologer betrayed his Gypsy origin. 
Ignorant without being brutalised ; the 
natural kingliness of their dispositions 
keeping them from utter degradation ; con- 
tented if the needs of to-day are satisfied ; 
forecasting the future, dim yet vivid with 
all possibilities ; having no grand past to 
revere ; each generation passes its life as the 
preceding one has done, and dying, leaves 
no trace behind it, no “footprints on the 
sands of time.” 

Where are their graves? Have they no 
Macpelah to which they carry their dead, 
no God’s acre or holy ground? No. In 
lonely woodland glades; by mossy tarns 
as well as beneath palm trees ; by wild, sea- 
girt shores as well as by the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, there are dotted solitary 
mounds, where, with many a wailing sob 
and all the prolonged noisy accompani- 
ment of Oriental mourning, they have laid 
their dead to rest, and lapped the green 
sod over the fierce, hot hearts, which 
are stilled for ever in their unhallowed 
graves. 

And so they dance and play through 
life, dancing the gay “cachuka” to the 
sound of the tambourine and castanet in 
Spain, threading with swift winged feet 
the giddy mazes of the “ tarantella” in’ 
Italy ; singing the gay light songs of the 
Troubadour, whose soul would have loved 
to see such living embodiments of his 
verse, 

Two years ago, in London, a band of 
Tzigans, from Hungary, came over with 
curious instruments, discoursing the stran- 
gest, sweetest, wildest music, and no fashion- 
able party was deemed complete without 
those weird, brightly-clad, dark - eyed, 
Gypsies forming part of the entertainment. 

I was told by one who was thrown by 
accident into the company of a Gitana in 
Spain, that her eyes, of the largest, black- 
est type, had such an extraordinary power 
over him, that, when she stared into his, it 
was exactly as if he were obliged to sit 
motionless under some wizard’s spell, para- 
lysed as if by some narcotic ; and that when 
by sheer ferce of will he had risen, shaken 
the feeling off, and left the place where 
she was, he felt that her fierce, strong, un- 
controlled nature might have compelled 
him to anything. 

I was on one occasion rather anxious to 
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have my fortune told by a wandering body 
of most respectable-looking Gypsies, but the 
clergyman in whose house I was staying, 
considered they were in league with the 
Evil One, and requested me to hold no 
communication with them. I visited them, 
however. One woman seized my hand, 
and began the usual preliminary jargon 
about the line of life being crossed by 
diverse evil fortune (that I knew for my- 
self), but if I would cross the palm with 
silver she would tell me, etc., ete. 

I assured myself that she could have no 
knowledge of my individual history, and yet 
the straight, stern gaze of those deep, myste- 
rious filmy eyes, flashing with piercing in- 
tensity into mine, filled me withthe “creepy” 
sensation of being in the presence of 
something uncanny. Touching this same 
disputed question as to whether any know- 
ledge they have possessed in bygone ages, 
or are credited with forecasting now, is de- 
rived from the powers of evil, I have little 
to say ; and in this age, sweeping away as 
it does all old customs, old traditions, old 
superstitions (pretty, if perhaps somewhat 
foolish), old fasts and festivals, what I can say 
will have little weight, as every man must 
judge from his own point of view, or form 
conclusions from his own experiences, 

We know that some evil powers exercise 
a wide-spread influence in the spiritual 
world ; how can we tell that they do not 
exercise an occult influence on the material 
and moral world ? 

Science has not yet probed all mysteries, 
Perhaps the Psychical Research Society, 
lately sprung into existence, and most 
actively conducting its enquiries, may be 
able in the future to explain the peculiar 
reputed powers of the Gypsy. 

I only know two instances where the 
curse of one of those wandering prophets 
fell with a dire and unerring stroke on two 
blameless families. In the one case the 
head of the family had refused alms, and 
incurred the fierce anger of the beggar ; in 
the other, the seer was evidently the in- 
voluntary medium through whom the curse 
came, and, like Balaam of old, was com- 
pelled to speak the words which, perhaps, 
fell reluctant from his tongue. 

Their language isa strange intermixture 
of different tongues: Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
Persian, Wallachian ; the paucity of words 
it contains eked out by words of the coun- 
tries in which they wander. Their counting 
is most primitive ; they can only count to 
six, Seven is represented by two threes 
and one ; eight by two fours, etc., ete. 





They have favourite places in the 
various countries they affect, which they 
make their head-quarters, sallying out in 
different directions to pursue their avoca- 
tions: the men horsedealing, the women 
“ dukkering ” (telling fortunes), or “ caur- 
ing” (filching coins from a till, with 
their long, flexible fingers), persuading fool- 
ish maidens, as happened only a few months 
ago in Surrey, to buy love philtres to lure 
back the affection of an errant lover. In 
this case the draught not having the desired 
effect, the girl applied to a magistrate to 
prosecute the woman who had sold it to her. 
The lover must, we conclude, have been 
worthless, for she rated the loss of her half- 
crown higher than the loss of the reluctant 
swain ! 

Epping Forest and Norwood ; Battersea 
and Wandsworth ; some parts of Yorkshire ; 
and Yetholm in Scotland, where the Faas, 
theheadsof the Scotch Gypsies, long resided, 
are some of their favourite haunts. 

In former days a common accusation 
against them was the stealing of noble- 
men’s and gentlemen’s children. A few 
scattered cases, for the sake of a ransom or 
the carrying out of revenge for some injury, 
may have occurred ; but it is the old story 
of popular delusion and popular prejudice, 
the most difficult things in the world to rid 
oneself of. ‘Give a dog an ill name, and 
you may hang him,” says the old proverb ; 
and to the end of time children will be 
warned against straying near Gypsies’ tents, 
or they will infallibly be stolen. 

To tell the truth, a Gypsy encampment 
is generally overburdened with children 
already, without their adding more to feed 
and care for. 

Their love of tribe and family is pro- 
found ; ‘‘ waters cannot quench it.” Their 
jealousy is in the same proportion ; it is 
“cruel as the grave.” Thesongs they sing 
are light, and frivolous, and gay ; laughter 
and moonlight, dancing and love, wedded 
to merry tinkling music. Their dress— 
originally a gay one, and still pre-eminently 
so in some countries—has naturally had to 
adapt itself, like their speech, to their en- 
vironments. Like some species of the lower 
animal world, both bird and beast, they 
have taken their tone from the colouring 
of their surroundings. 

But even in cold, foggy Britain, an un- 
congenial soil in which to take root and 
live their out-of-door and romantic life, the 
scarlet Gypsy cloak and gay kerchief tied 
over the black hair, was long a feature in 
the landscape, delighting many an artist’s 
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eye and awing many a trembling child. 
Their names number some good ones 
amongst them, and are nearly all pretty : 
Boswell, Hearn, Cooper, Lee, Lovel, Stanley. 
In Scotland Reads, Tates, and Andersons 
abound. 

But, as I said before, the genuine 
Gypsy is being swept away before the quick 
march of nineteenth-century civilisation 
—let us hope for his future good—or, 
forgetful of his old stern rule of separative- 
ness, he is being slowly merged in the 
hideous horde of “ Hindity mengré ”—liter- 
ally, ‘‘ dirty, sordid fellow ”—whose brutal 
language and foul habits, whose degraded 
ignorance and want of decency, are a dis- 
grace to a civilised and Christian nation. 


VICTIMS. 
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CHAPTER XXXi, 

THE FLICKERING OF A LAMP WHEN THE 
OIL IS GONE. 


VeRA’s reason had fled, but her life was 
saved, perhaps because of that very fact, 
the snapping of that frail intangible link 
between the mere physical life, and all 
that makes life real and valuable. Fever 
of mind and body had indeed worn her to 
the very verge of the grave ; but no sooner 
was the connection between the two severed 
than, as often happens in such cases, the 
emancipated body seemed to mend and re- 
coup of itself, and to recover health and 
strength in a manner which would have 
been actually impossible under other and 
happier circumstances. 

Perhaps the word “ happier ” is a wrong 
one, however; for, whatever she might 
have suffered in the past, whatever those 
who loved her might suffer seeing her at 
present, Vera herself was perfectly happy 
now. All the horror and anguish, the per- 
plexities, fears, and misery of the last 
month were blotted out, and in her own 
fancy she was back in Guernsey, in the 
pleasant lodgings to which her new-made 
husband had taken her, waiting for his 
return from an errand on which he had 
gone for her benefit. 

What the errand was she did not seem 
clearly to know. It was connected with a 
telegram and “fetching some one;” but 
she was not even impatient for him. He 
would be back soon. He had only been gone 








“a little while,” and she was “so tired, so 
very tired after the voyage.” She would 
like to go to sleep a little. He had told 
her to sleep till he came back, and whisper- 
ing this in faint and broken murmurs, but 
with a placid smile on her pale lips all the 
while—the first, Heaven help her! that had 
rested there since they thrilled to Marst- 
land’s good-bye kiss in the little cottage 
parlour—she fell asleep again, and slept, 
waking now and then for more or less brief 
intervals, to take food, or utter a few dis- 
connected words, during the greater part of 
the night and day that followed. 

Of course it was not possible for the 
others to realise all at once what had hap- 
pened, Even Leah thought the girl was 
still only wandering from weakness and 
such remains of the fever as clung to her, 
and said as much so as to allay the dismay 
and disappointment which had succeeded to 
poor Madame St. Laurent’s momentary 
gladness; but when the doctor, who had 
been sent for, came, there was something in 
the startled flash which passed across his 
face as he bent over Vera, took her hand, 
and spoke to her, which filled the hearts of 
the two women watching him with a name- 
less dread, which was increased still more 
by the absence of anything like recognition 
in the patient’s answering gaze. 

He asked her how she was, and she re- 
plied, but with a certain air of reserve, 
even through her extreme feebleness, as to 
a stranger who had no business there ; and 
even Leah’s well-loved face, her tender 
words and caresses, met with the same 
blank response. She did not repulse them, 
it is true; rather it seemed as if they 
soothed and gave her pleasure. Her small 
wasted hand rested with evident content 
in that of her friend, and a pleased light 
came into her eyes when Leah spoke to 
her; but it faded again when the voice 
ceased, the heavy eyelids fell wearily over 
her eyes, and she dropped off to sleep 
again, leaving the doctor free to whisper to 
Madame St. Laurent that she was not to 
be frightened or distressed, for her daughter 
was not only better, but far less weak than 
he had at all hoped to find her. 

But he took Leah out of the room with 
him, and in a few plain words put her in 
possession of the real state of the case, a 
reality which the girl already suspected, 
though to hear her unspoken dread con- 
firmed by a competent authority filled her 
with a grief, which almost made the kind- 
hearted physician repent of his plain- 
spokenness. 
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‘*Come, come,” he said at last, “ this is 
wrong, Mademoiselle. You grieve, then, 
that your friend lives, for I tell you plainly 
that if the mind had not given way she must 
have died. The body cannot live without 
sleep, and when the mind has been so tor- 
tured and overstrained that sleep is no 
longer possible, either the body breaks 
down and death supervenes, or Nature in 
very mercy steps in, looses the restless, 
frenzied intellect from the fleshly cell which 
its struggles are destroying, and so leaves 
the latter to the dreamless tranquillity, the 
blessed peace and rest without which it 
could not continue to exist. Had Madame 
la Comtesse wakened to the full possession 
of her faculties, do you think she would 
have smiled as she did just now, when the 
first benefit which she might have derived 
from her senses would have been the 
tidings, which you may hear the newsboys 
in the streets shouting even now, of the 
sentence pronounced on her lover for 
causing the death of her husband, the 
Comte de Mailly ?” 

“ The—the sentence, Monsieur!” Leah 
faltered, and turned as white as death, 
Her very heart seemed to stand still for a 
moment, 

* Yes, a light one to my mind, though 
heavy perhaps, when it is considered how 
often duelling is passed over unpunished in 
this country. M. Marslan is sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, and I hear he 
brought even that on himself by the obsti- 
nacy with which he persisted in avowing 
that he meant to kill his rival, and that if 
the latter had declined his challenge after 
the first beating, he should have beaten him 
again and shot him afterwards. Such vin- 
dictiveness of language is not decent after 
one’s antagonist is dead ; also it is foolish 
and unbecoming at any time in a man of 
discretion.” 

**He had been wronged too terribly for 
discretion, Monsieur. The Comte de Mailly 
had robbed him of his wife,” 

“Truly! Ah, it isa sad story, perhaps ; 
but, Mademoiselle, you are trembling all 
over. I have told you this newstoosuddenly, 
forgetting that the gentleman is probably 
your friend. Yet in that case you must 
have known that his trial was to commence 
yesterday.” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I knew it, but—I had 
forgotten. I had indeed!” Leah said, with 
a momentary gleam of pride in her eyes, 
at which the doctor wondered. In truth, 
she was wondering at herself, at the victory 
over the past weakness which had been 





complete enough to enable her so entirely 
to forget the crisis through which the man 
she loved was passing in her devoted watch 
over the woman to whom his love was 
given. And now that crisis was over ; over 
in both cases; and Marstland was a 
prisoner, and Vera mad! Could any ending 
be more sad ? The momentary pleasure died 
out in arush of hot tears, and her heart 
seemed to break with pity and indignation 
as she thought of it. 

With regard to Vera, however, the doc- 
tor had some comfort to give. He would 
not say that the injury to the brain was 
permanent or incurable. On the contrary, 
he thought that with time and restoration 
to health and strength, above all with 
tranquillity and avoidance of everything 
which could excite or agitate her, the un- 
happy girl might by degrees recover the 
use of her reason; for which end, as he 
frankly observed, it might be as well that 
this “Monsieur Marslan, the fire-eater,” 
was out of the way. 

* But, Monsieur,” said Leah, “ she loves 
him. She watches for his coming. It is 
that only—you saw it yourself—that is in 
her mind. Surely if she were to see and 
recognise him——” 

And if she were to see and not recog- 
nise him! What then, Mademoiselle? Your 
last hope would be over; and in the other 
case there would be a shock, and any shock 
would be fatal to her in her present weak 
state. Believe me that for the time, at any 
rate, and until her bodily health is com- 
pletely re-established, itis better that there 
should be no risk of anything of the sort.” 

And Leah tried to believe him and feel 
resigned; though it was hard to do so 
when, by the very next post she received 
a letter from Marstland, written before the 
conclusion of his case, and brimming over 
with heartiest thanks and blessings for her 
goodness in going to his poor ‘little wife’s 
assistance. 

“For now that I know my darling is in 
your care,” he wrote, “ and that I can hear 
of her from you direct, I feel as if the news 
must be better ; as if the love which, even 
in her delirium cried out for you, must be 
potent enough to enable you to save her ; 
and that is all I ask; all I care for now. 
My one thought in this maddening deten- 
tion is of her, and now gratitude to you is 
mingled with it and makes it easier to bear. 
May Heaven bless and reward you!” 

And the news that she had to send him 
was, that the Vera he had loved and known 
he might in all possibility never know 
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again ; that the worst misfortune life holds 
in store—worse a thousand times than 
death itself—had fallen upon her! Truly 
it was hard indeed, and she needed all the 
comfort of that blessing to strengthen her 
for it. 

As for the agony of the strong man when 
the tidings reached him, no matter how 
gently broken, or with what words of hope 
and cheering, it is best to draw a curtain 
over it. The doctor was right in thinking 
that prison was the safest place for him 
just then. 

He was right also in thinking that Vera 
could not stand anything like a shock, as 
was proved in the course of the next few 
days by a rather curious incident. On her 
first seeing Joanna, she had smiled at her 
in friendly fashion and presently had ad- 
dressed her as “‘ Mrs. Nicholls,” as she did 
her mother, testifying rather oddly thereby 
that she had been able in her insanity to 
recognise the likeness which, patent enough 
even to strangers, had never seemed to at- 
tract her attention through all the years that 
they had lived together. But no one was 
prepared for the natural sequence of this 
confusion of identities, or for seeing the in- 
valid start up in bed with a faint scream 
the first time she chanced to see Madame 
St. Laurent and Joanna talking together in 
the room, and then cower among the 
clothes, exclaiming in tones of terror : 

“Two of them! Two Mrs. Nichollses ! 
Oh! it isn’t real. It couldn’t be. I don’t 
like it. I am afraid. Oh! take the two 
away.” 

She was trembling from head to foot, 
and so frightened and hysterical that it 
took both time and trouble to soothe her 
and restore the feeble strength thus easily 
shaken ; but after that Madame and Jo- 
anna took care never to let her see them at 
the same time; and though for a little 
while there was something nervous and 
suspicious in the way in which she glanced 
at either of them, this passed off, and she 
again called them both “ Mrs. Nicholls,” 
as before. Also it became evident very 
early that she considered it a decided liberty 
for them to address her as Vera, observing 
with mild severity that her name was “ Mrs. 
Marstland,” and playing rather demon- 
stratively with her bright new wedding 
ring (the Count’s, alas ! not Marstland’s) as 
she said it, 

Madame St. Laurent submitted with 
wonderful docility. Indeed, much to Leah’s 





from the present aberration in her daugh- 
ter’s intellect, and to be resigned and sub- 
missive under it. In truth, the very 
intolerableness of the remorse and misery 
she had gone through ; from the time when, 
driven by her husband and her own miser- 
able false shame and love of appearances, 
she had consented to deceive and coerce 
her daughter into what her own conscience 
told her was a sin before Heaven and man, to 
those awful days when the betrayed and 
frantic girl lay between life and death, 
shrieking out reproaches on her, shudder- 
ing from her touch or neighbourhood, ap- 
pealing to Heaven, to Marstland, Leah, any 
one, for protection from her ; was something 
so terrible to this unhappy woman, that the 
present calm and quiet—the fact that she 
had not actually killed her child; that 
Vera could still smile in her old way, still 
speak in her old, soft, placid tones; and 
that these smiles, these tones, were for her 
as well as others—seemed like a haven of 
repose, a healing balm to the mother’s sad 
and pardon-seeking soul. To see her 
daughter happy, and herself absolved and 
loved once more, was indeed the one strong 
desire of her soul at present. To gain it 
she would have done anything, and yielded 
anything ; and in the present state of things, 
which she persisted in looking on as only a 
temporary phase in her daughter’s illness, 
she fancied she saw an earnest of that fer- 
vently-prayed-for future, and was ready to 
call, or to be called by Vera any name the 
latter pleased; to praise Marstland and 
listen to his praises; to discuss twenty times 
a day the probability of his returning within 
the next half hour; and twenty times a day 
to invent a fresh reason for his not doing 
80; to agree that the tall poplar swaying in 
the breeze outside the window was the 
chimney of Le Geyt’s factory; and the 
green lawn below the terrace the harbour 
of St. Peter’s—in fact, to humour every 
whim and fancy of the poor, demented 
girl with a cheerful docility which would 
have been almost ludicrous at times if it 
had not been always so pathetic, and which 
had at least the reward of winning her a 
most friendly liking from the hapless object 
of her devotion. 

But it was Leah alone who had any real 
influence over the patient—Leah, whom she 
loved best, and to whom she clung with an 
affection which made her always joyous and 
tranquil in her presence and fretful and 
depressed when she was away—Leah, who 
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in the poor, distracted brain. And yet 
Vera did not always know her, could not 
even remember her identity for long when 
reminded of it. At first, indeed, if Leah 
came into the room quietly, or sat down by 
her without speaking, the sick girl would 
stare at her blankly as at a stranger, 
though with a puzzled, anxious look, as 
though it were someone she had known, 
but whose name and appearance she had 
forgotten. Then, if Leah began to sing, 
the anxious look would deepen into dis- 
tress, and her eyes would fill with tears, 
while she stared wildly about her, mutter- 
ing that someone was calling her—some- 
one she wanted—a voice, oh! whose voice 
was it? But when the singer took her in 
her arms, and told her it was Leah—did 
she not know her? her own friend Leah— 
all Vera’s distress vanished, and she clung 
to the Jewish girl with eager kisses and 
caresses, asking when had she come? and 
had Marstland sent her? and was he coming 
too? and chattering away until, from very 
happiness she tired herself out, and dropped 
asleep with a laugh still on her lips. 

Yet, when she woke again, she had for- 
gotten all about it, had forgotten afresh 
who Leah was, and had to be sung to and 
reminded all over again; and this, day 
after day—for every new day at present 
was a repetition of the last, so far at any 
rate as her mental condition was concerned. 
It seemed as if a certainlimited set of ideas— 
as that she was with Mrs. Nicholls at 
Guernsey, waiting for Marstland’s return, 
and that Leah had come to her there— 
seemed tolerably fixed in her mind; but 
everything else was a confused jumble, 
changing and forgotten with each passing 
mood. Of time in especial she seemed 
to have lost all cognisance. Each fresh 
day was the day ‘‘he” went away; each 
fresh night the night ‘‘he” was to come 
back ; and the difficulty with her, as she got 
stronger, and able to struggle for her own 
way, was to induce her to go to bed or sit 
down to a meal instead of waiting until 
“he” came, 

“ He will think it so rude and unkind,” 
she said plaintively ; and it was only when 
she was reminded that Leah was tired or 
hungry, when the latter assured her that 
Marstland would be angry if they waited, 
that she would give in. 

On another point she was more obsti- 
nate. Nothing (even when she was quite 


well enough to go out) would induce her to 
leave the Chalet, even for a drive in the 
“He” had told her to wait for 


fresh air. 








him, and if he came while she was away 
he would miss her; and each attempt to 
persuade or coerce her into the contrary 
produced such hysterical distress that the 
doctors were fain to decide that it would 
be better to allow her to have her own 
way and remain where she was, so long as 
her physical health did not suffer from the 
confinement. 

This, then, was the life to which Leah 
had committed herself for the present—an 
indefinite present, as it seemed — for, 
though her own family were urgent in en- 
deavouring to persuade her to return, and 
not wear herself out in watching what 
seemed to be a hopeless case, Leah herself 
felt that—with Marstland relying so frankly 
on her fidelity to her trust, and Vera de- 
pending on her for everything, clinging to 
her hand and following her with her eyes— 
it would be impossible for her to forsake, 
even for a brief rest, the duties which she 
had imposed upon herself. 

Most assuredly, too, Madame St. Laurent 
did not wish her todo so. Vera’s mother 
felt nejther coldness nor jealousy now to- 
wards the girl who had supplanted her in 
her daughter’s affections ; nothing, indeed, 
but a warm and almost humble gratitude, 
which was intensified by the delicacy with 
which Leah treated her; for, whatever 
opinion the latter might have of her 
hostess’s past conduct, it was impossible 
for her to keep up either coldness or anger 
with a person so palpably penitent, so 
bowed and sorrow-stricken, and who was 
besides associated with her daily and hourly 
in the same labours of love, the same cares, 
the same anxieties. By tacit consent, as it 
were, the cruel and shameful story which 
Joanna had revealed was never alluded to 
between them, though Leah did manage to 
learn (and the knowledge made her task 
easier) that, while Madame was aware that 
Marstland had returned to the lodgings and 
had written what was probably an explana- 
tion of his mysterious departure from them, 
her husband and the Count had never 
allowed her to see the letters or become 
acquainted with the contents, and, while 
exacting from her strict compliance with 
their arrangements, had treated her with 
little more confidence than her unhappy 
child. 

“She guessed, of course, from Moun- 
seer’s very precautions, that young Marst- 
land was following ’em up,” Joanna said ; 
“but likewise she knew that if Vera got 
wind of it, and refused to marry the 
Count he’d have left no stone unturned, in 
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his revenge, to ruin them and blacken the 
pore gurl’s name; and to see the gen- 
tility she’d been all them years building up, 
and her daughter, maybe, took from her, 
and her husband set agen’ her for life, was 
more than she'd courage to stand, pore 
soul. She'd always a mortal dread of 
being looked down on, had Jane.” 

Fortunately for Leah’s comfort, they saw 
nothing of M. St. Laurent. He kept away, 
ostensibly because he would not enter a 
house contaminated by the presence of the 
woman to whom he chose to attribute the 
whole of Vera’s errors and afflictions ; but, 
in reality, from a species of selfish remorse 
which made him shrink from the sight of 
his helpless victim in the condition to 
which his tyranny had reduced her; and 
because he was more than sufficiently oc- 
cupied by the pressure of his pecuniary 
embarrassments and the fierce litigation 
which he had already commenced with the 
de Mailly family on the score of Vera’sclaims, 

No one at the Chalet wanted him. Leah, 
indeed, in her horror and indignation at 
his conduct, would not have met or spoken 
to him; and Vera had never uttered his 
name save once or twice, and then in such 
a terrified whisper, and with such an ex- 
pression of wild and abject fear, that 
Madame St. Laurent was as anxious as 
Leah to keep him away. Nay, she was, 
perhaps, more so indeed; for, as soon as 
Vera was fairly convalescent, Miss Josephs 
had made it clearly understood that if she 
was to remain at the Chalet, and continue 
her care of the invalid, it was to be ad- 
mitted that these cares were for George 
Marstland’s “ wife,” as also that, when the 
young man’s term of imprisonment was 
over, Madame would put no obstacle in the 
way of his seeing her daughter, should the 
doctors think it advisable for him to doso ; 
nor of the legalising of their union, if, 
indeed, poor Vera were ever to recover her 
intellects sufficiently for such an event to 
be possible. 

So passed the summer away. A strange, 
sad, monotonous summer, shut up within 
the four walls of a suburban villa; listening 
to the disjointed prattle of a demented girl, 
coaxing her to eat and sleep; watching 
with her for an imaginary footstep ; throw- 
ing pebbles with her into an imaginary sea; 
and deriving such poor comfort as it pos- 
sessed from the smiles on the poor child’s 
lips, the colour in her cheeks, and the al- 
most infantile gaiety and content which for 
the most part she manifested. 

There were times, however (rare ones 





certainly and brief of duration), when this 
gaiety gave way to a kind of blank, un- 
reasoning terror, refusals to eat or drink, a 
bewildered stare of incomprehension of 
everything that was said to her, crouching 
in corners, and vague mutterings about 
“blood, blood,” or some nameless, un- 
speakable horror with which someone (she 
never named the Count; never, save at 
these times seemed to remember he had 
existed) was threatening her. On some of 
these occasions she became actually violent 
and needing to be restrained from injuring 
herself ; but every physician, who was con- 
sulted on the subject, declared that such 
seizures, distressing as they might be at 
the time, were rather of hopeful augury 
than otherwise, as proving that the intel- 
ligence was dormant, not extinguished, 
and, therefore, likely to revive at some 
future time if not unduly stimulated in the 
present. For that reason they all joined 
in deprecating anything like a shock or 
strong excitement; and as the time for 
Marstland’s liberation was drawing near, 
Leah wrote very sorrowfully to acquaint 
him with this, and to tell him that the 
doctors were all of opinion that it would 
not be advisable for him, even when free, 
to risk a visit to the Chalet for some time 
yet to come, or without much and careful 
preparation. 

She little knew what was to happen be- 
fore that time came ! 

It was quite sudden. Vera caught a 
chill, in the first week of September, from 
getting out of bed one night, unheard by 
her mother, who slept in the same room, 
and, sitting by the open window in her 
thin night-dress, and for several days after- 
wards she was very ill, confined to her bed 
and suffering from a severe cough and some 
fever and delirium, Care and proper reme- 
dies, however, got the better of the malady; 
but as they did so all noticed that a great 
change had come over her. Her bright 
tranquillity was gone. She seemed nervous 
and depressed; complained of having been 
removed into a strange room, and of not 
being able to hear the sea, would not allow 
Leah to leave her side for a moment, and 
was only partly pacified by her presence 
and soothing. Nay, even then a slight 
thing nearly upset her again. Her mother, 
who had been absent for some hours taking 
needful rest, entered the room, speaking to 
a servant as she did so. Vera did not see 
her; but the mere sound of her voice 
seemed to electrify her. Weak as she was 
she almost sprang from the pillows where 
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she was lying, and, flinging her arms round 
Leah, whispered to her with trembling lips 
that she had heard a voice—‘‘a voice like 
mamma’s! Had Leah heard it too, and 
oh! how could mamma have come there? 
And why had they taken her to this place 
from the lodgings where Marstland left 
her, and where he had said she would be 
quite safe?” 

She was in such a febrile, excited state 
that it was obvious Madame St. Laurent 
must be kept out of the way, and no one 
but Leah and the hired nurse allowed into 
the room; but even when this was ar- 
ranged, Vera’s restlessness was not quieted. 
Her mind seemed to be oscillating, as it 
were, between more violent mania than 
heretofore and recovery. Facts and fancies, 
reality and memory, jostled one another in 
her weakened brain, with one desire domi- 
nant over all—to get away from this 
strange place and back to the lodgings from 
which, as she imagined, she had been re- 
moved while she was ill. It was necessary 
at last to give her an opiate as the only 
means of soothing her ; and though this took 
effect and she soon slept soundly, Leah 
dared not leave her, but remained watching 
by her side all night, and was still seated 
there in the morning when, to her intense 
surprise, the nurse brought her a pencilled 
note written in Marstland’s hand. 

‘The other doctors and I all think,” he 
said, “that this change may be for good, 
and that directly she is able to be moved, 
even in an invalid carriage, it will be well 
to do as she wishes, and take her back to 
Guernsey and the old lodgings there. I 
am going there in advance to secure them, 
and see that they are arranged in their 
former way; and should she on waking 
appear cognisant of any lapse of time, or 
uneasy about my absence, you are to tell 
her that I have gone to Les Chataigniers 
to make friends with her mother and bring 
her the latter’s forgiveness. That will pave 
the way for their meeting, when, as I pray 
—and oh! Leah, best and dearest friend, 
pray for it with me—she may have re- 
covered her intellect sufficiently for such 
a meeting to be possible for all of us.” 

And as he planned it, it was carried out. 
The mere promise to take her back seemed 
to do her good ; and as she was evidently 
able now to take intelligent note of the 
passage of time and the objects about her, 
her old doctor congratulated himself on his 
foresight in having had her established at 
the commencement of her first illness in a 








suite of rooms at the opposite side of the 
house from that where the terrible tragedy 
of her life had taken place, and which, there- 
fore, were not capable of recalling anything 
of an alarming nature to her. 

To avoid all risk of excitement indeed, 
her actual removal and the early part of 
the journey were achieved while she was 
under the influence of narcotics; but, even 
when she woke and found herself in the 
train, she was quite calm, and though too 
weak to lift her head, seemed so happy 
and talked so sensibly of Marstland’s mis- 
sion and her hopes that it might have 
been successful, that no one listening to her 
could have fancied that her mind had ever 
been affected. 

So they reached their journey’s end, and 
she was carried up the steep stone steps of 
the little cottage in Hill Street, and put to 
bed in the sunny, chintz-curtained bed- 
room without any accident or ill effect. 
Indeed, zhe seemed so pleased at being 
there and greeted Mrs. Nicholls—whom she 
recognised at once, and who was touched 
to tears at the sight of her—with such 
smiling gentleness, that poor Marstland, 
listening with trembling anxiety outside 
the door for one sound of that dear voice, 
could hardly maintain his long-tried 
patience sufficiently to keep himself from 
entering the room and taking her then 
and there into his arms. But his own 
reason told him the risk would be too 
great, and he crept away at last to watch 
the night out in the room below, praying 
dumbly, but with alla strong man’s believ- 
ing earnestness that Heaven in its mercy 
would end this affliction which had fallen 
on him and the girl he so passionately 
loved, and give them once more back to 
one another. 

Suddenly, as it seemed, a hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and he knew that he must 
have dropped asleep, for it was only grey 
dawn when he last looked about him, and 
now the sun was shining brightly and Leah 
was standing beside him—Leah, whom he 
had not seen since last winter, and who 
met him now with no greeting, but a look 
on her pale, quivering face, before which he 
started up as though he had been struck. 

“Go for a doctor, George,” she said 
hurriedly ; “I—it may be nothing ; don’t 
—don’t look so frightened—but she has 
been sleeping beautifully till a few minutes 
ago, and now—there is a change in her 
face. I don’t like it, and her pulse is so 
low. Go quickly!” 
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